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“HE KNEW A THOUSAND 


A RECOLLECTION OF TONY JACKSON 


By ROY J. CAREW 


O the tourist or casual visitor 
strolling about New Orleans, the 
cemeteries are among the most interest- 
ing places. There are many of them, and, 
although some are more modern than 
others, to a considerable degree they 
are very ditferent from cemeteries in 
other parts of the United States, and 
the older ones help to impress upon a 
person the age of the city. In former 
years, and I have little doubt that it 
is largely the same today, newcomers 
to the city were surprised to learn that 
nearly all burials were above ground, 
in vaults. This was actually a matter 
of necessity in early times, since any 
excavations for graves would immedi- 
ately begin to fill with water, due to 
the fact that the ground was nearly 
always near saturation point. With 
natural drainage non-existent, or very 
slow at best, frequent heavy rains kept 
the ground in a very soggy condition. 
The only underground burials in former 
years, as far as I know, were in the 
potter’s fields, St. Patrick’s Numbers 
1 and 2, where, it was said, the coffins 
had to be weighted with cobble stones 
to keep them from floating while the 
earth was being shovelled into the 
grave. In view of such conditions, in 
the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, city ordinances were enacted, 
requiring brick tombs in all cemeteries. 
and also providing that all cemeteries 
had to be enclosed by high brick walls 
of solid construction. It is not difficult 
to see why burials in clean dry vaults 
were preferred to interments in more 
or less swampy ground. For the well- 
to-do, separate family vaults were con- 
structed; for the poorer folks, tiers of 
vaults were built in groups or sections, 
in which a single vault might be 
obtained. Some of the poorest folks, 
unable to buy a grave, could rent a 
vault, with the assurance that the 
departed might rest in peace,—at least 
while the rent continued to be paid. 
I remember a visit to old St. Louis 
Number 1 with my wife in 1935: we 
stood listening to the caretaker explain 
about the rented vaults, and how the 


coffins were removed when the rent 
wasn’t paid, while on the ground 
nearby was a little mound of ashes and 
smouldering embers, with a few gim- 
crack coffin ornaments lying among 
them. Pointing to the ashes, the care- 
taker said, “There's all that’s left of a 
coffin, right now.” Asked what dis- 
position was made of the remains of 
the departed, he replied that there was 
nothing left but a few dry bones, and 
they were shoved to the back end vf 
the vault, finishing his explanation 
tion with the cheerful comment, “You'd 
be surprised what a little space they 
take up.” 

Although St. Louis Number 1 offered 
much of interest within its thick walls, 
it may be something of a surprise to 
the reader to learn that at one period 
I found a great deal to interest me just 
outside those walls—and at night! 
Ordinarily folks stay away from ceme- 
teries at night, but I remember after- 
dark occasions nearly a half century 
ago, when [I stood on the banquette on 
the uptown side of Conti Street, just 
across from the cemetery, enjoying 
myself greatly while gazing at the 
ghostly white wall, or perhaps looking 
just above it, as the southern moon 
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climbed slowly into the sky. However, 
I wasn't thinking of cemetery walls or 
the mellow beauty of the moon; I was 
listening, for at my back was the estab- 
lishment of Gypsy Schaeffer, and in- 
side the one and only Tony Jackson 
was playing and singing. 

The Schaeffer place on Conti Street 
was a couple of doors back from Frank- 
lin Street, and I _ believe Tony 
played there with considerable 
regularity. The house was flush 
with the banquette, and the piano 
was in the front parlour next to 
the street, and consequently a sidewalk 
listener could receive the full benefit 
of Tony’s performance, which always 
seemed to me to be perfect. Up to that 
time I had never seen Tony, which 
may sound strange to the reader of 
today, who might ask with reason why 
I didn’t go inside, where I could watch 
as well as listen. However, it should 
be remembered that those establish- 
ments were strictly business places, 
and that fact was made abundantly 
clear to visitors. The house provided 
entertainment, but always at a substan- 
tial price. and patrons were expected to 
spend freely, and those who had 
nothing but time to spend were 


A private vault in the St. Louis No. 1 Cemetery, New Orleans. In 
the top L.H. corner can be seen the roofs of two former ‘mansions'‘ 


on St. Louis Street. 


The dark roof was the Evans place, and the 


light roof the Schaeffer house. 
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decidedly de trop. The operators lived 
up to their well known motto, “Treat, 
Trade or Travel.” Had I entered, it 
could have been for a few moments 
only, or, as the old popular song might 
have described it, “He Walked Right 
In and Turned Around, and Walked 
Right Out Again.” So I took my fill 
of listening from the banquette. Some 
time later, however, I was pleasantly 
surprised while passing the corner of 
Franklin and Bienville Streets, to hear 
Tony performing in the cafe on that 
corner, lately identified as Frank 
Early’s Cafe. This was my opportunity, 
for it was a cafe for white patrons, so 
I strolled in, bought a drink at the bar, 
and took a seat at the little table close 
to the platform where Tony was play- 
ing the piano. 


THE MAN. 


When I had the chance to see Tony 
performing in the flesh, I had to revise 
the mental image I had formed. From 
the quality of his singing, the clear, 
vibrant tone and ample volume, and 
the usual vigor of his playing, I had 
pictured him to be a robust, deep- 
chested Negro, sitting erect at the 
piano, probably tilting his head back 
as he sang. But my picture was wrong; 
here was a very dark, rather slender 
Negro, leaning forward over the key- 
board, instead of being erect. With 
his active fingers roaming over the key- 
board, he gave the impression of sing- 
ing into the piano. As to his features. 
Jelly Roll had it right when he said 
“Tony wasn’t a bit good looking,” 
largely because his rather weak chin 
accentuated the prominence of his lips. 
At that time, around 1905, he already 
had the little tuft of prematurely grey 
hair in his forelock. But Tony’s lack 
of beauty was immediately forgotten 
in his flawless performance, and his 
happy, friendly disposition. 'To quote 
Morton once more, “Tony Jackson was 
the favourite, no doubt because of his 
expansive ability and marvellous dis- 
position when sober.” And for my 
part I can say that he always appeared 
sober to me,—that is, never under the 
influence of liquor. He was a happy- 
go-lucky person, and actions 
seemed to evidence the fact. 

I spent many a pleasant hour listen- 
ing to Tony entertain at Frank Early’s 
Cafe. Usually I would take the little 
table at the left of the piano stand, 
and sit there sipping my drink while 
I listened. Tony got to know me, and 
would welcome me with that happy 
grin of his when he saw me taking my 
place. He had the reputation of know- 
ing “a thousand songs,” and I have a 
very good notion that he did; he knew 
all the popular songs of the day, and 
I heard him sing songs that never got 
popular around New Orleans, as far 
as I observed. According to Bunk 
Johnson’s recollection, Tony started to 


play in 1894, so at the time I began 
listening he had been playing over ten 
years, and doubtless knew many, many 
numbers. Bunk stated that Tony 
“didn't know anything about reading, 
but could play in any key,” but I feel 
sure that by the time I knew him he 
could read very well, and probably 
could write a piano score too. I asked 
him one night who taught him to play 
the piano, and he straightened up and 
said “I taught myself,” and I could see 


Frank Early’s Cafe in 1948. In the top 
R.H. corner can be seen the back of 
Lulu White’s old ‘mansion.’ 


that he was proud of the fact. Clearly 
Tony Jackson was one of those 
musicians with great natural talent, 
who constantly reach out to add to 
what they know.* His repertoire in- 
cluded all types of music, anything a 
customer might ask  for,—ragtime 
songs, waltz songs, march _ songs, 
ballads, semi-classics,—and he executed 
them all in his matchless style; he even 
sang duets, taking each part with equal 
facility. His voice was of an excep- 
tional quality, clear and vibrant, of 
good timbre and wide range. His 
assortment of instrumental numbers 


* Jelly Roll Morton, although receiving 
some formal instruction while young, was 
another natural musician who continuously 
added to his knowledge, playing, reading, 
writing, arranging and directing. Jelly did 
more arranging than he is commonly 
credited with. He made _ arrangements 
for his recording sessions, their complete- 
ness depending on the ability of the 
musicians. He told me that he could make 
complete arrangements for ten or eleven 
instruments and know how the result would 
sound; for more pieces than that, he said 
there might be spots that would have to be 
corrected. 


was also large, and consisted of any- 
thing of a popular nature in published 
music, along with his own compositions 
and honky tonk numbers which might 
have some musical merit. These honky 
tonk numbers were in the minority, for, 
although Tony doubtless knew much 
music of that type, I’m sure there was 
very little call for it at Frank Early’s. 
As to “blues,” it seems hard for recent 
generations to realise that they weren’t 
much in evidence until the publication 
of Memphis Blues in 1912 showed that 
money could be made from them. They 
doubtless existed, but, with a few rare 
exceptions. I believe they were crude 
and incomplete, and were held in low 
regard, for as Jelly Roll stated it, “The 
blues weren't considered music” in 
those days. Still, Tony could play 
plenty of music in the honky tonk line, 
and he soon discovered that there was 
one lively little piece in particular that 
gave me quite a kick, and before long, 
when he would see me taking my 
favourite table, he would give me a 
welcoming grin and start playing it,— 
a sort of a theme tune for me. I used 
to try to play the little tune at home, 
much to the annoyance of the family, 
whose tastes in music were somewhat 
different from mine, but I could never 
get more than the first few bars, and 
then I would run off into something 
else. 

One evening Tony played a very fine 
ragtime piece for me. and when I asked 
him the title, he replied that it was his 
own number. I asked him why he 
didn’t have it published, and he said 
that the local music stores would offer 
him only $5.00 for it, and, rather than 
accept that, he would tear the number 
up. It was clear to see that his oppor- 
tunities were limited in New Orleans, 
and I remember telling him “You’re 
wasting your time in this town, you 
ought to go north.” He agreed that 
he would have more possibilities north, 
but said that, as his mother was still 
living in New Orleans, he didn’t want 
to leave her. The subject never came 
up again, but sometime late in 1907 or 
early 1908 I missed Tony, and when I 
inquired for him I was told that he 
had gone to Chicago. I had a speak- 
ing acquaintance with a couple of young 
fellows who knew Tony, and it was 
from one of them that I learned that 
he was playing at Russell & Dago’s or 
at The Little Savoy, in Chicago. 


THE REUNION 


In 1909, having been working rather 
hard for the New Orleans branch of 
the Remington Typewriter Company, I 
persuaded the local manager to give me 
a vacation, which I planned to spend 
with relatives in Michigan. Fortun- 


ately, I was able to time my trip with 
one of the summer excursions the IIli- 
nois Central Railway used to run to a 
few northern towns, principally Chicago 
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and Memphis. Those excursions were 
popular events in the early 1900's, and 
the railroad usually had to run several 
sections to take care of the travellers. 
I remember the fare that year was 
$15.00 for a total of something over 1800 
miles of travel. From Chicago I could 
take the boat across to western Michi- 
gan. So I packed my grip, got my 
ticket, climbed on board and settled 
back for the trip, which usually 
required a few hours over a full day. 
I arrived in Chicago about noon, dusty 
and hungry, so my first need was to 
clean up a bit and get some lunch. 
That done, I didn’t hesitate,—I started 
out to locate Tony. I can’t recall if it 
was Russell & Dago’s or The Little 
Savoy, but with the aid of the city 
directory and the street railway I 
reached there fairly promptly. The 
place was unpretentious, evidently a 
cafe or night club in what previously 
might have been a good sized store. 
It was deserted when I walked in, the 
only person in sight being the man at 
the bar. An inquiry brought forth the 
information that Tony wasn’t around 
just then, but would be there before 
long. The piano stood on a platform 
on the left side of the room, so I walked 
back and found a seat in an incon- 
spicuous spot across the room from the 
piano; the place was not lit up, so I 
was hardly noticeable. I hadn’t been 
seated very long when the front doors 
swung open and four or five Negroes 
bustled in, walked up to the bar, and 
asked for Tony; upon receiving the 
same answer I had, they seated them- 
selves at a table about the centre of 
the room, not far from the platform. 
I didn’t recognise any of them, but 
from their conversation I learned that 
they also had come up from New 
Orleans on the excursion, and, as with 
myself, it was evident that just about 
their first desire was to see Tony. It 
was just another proof, if any were 
needed, of the high esteem in which 
Tony was held by all who knew him, 
or heard him perform; even Jelly Roll, 
with all his belief in himself, was per- 
fectly satisfied to rank himself second 
to Tony. 

“Before long our patience was re- 
warded. The swing doors were pushed 
open, and Tony came hurrying in. 
When he saw his friends at the table, 
it was evident that he was greatly 
pleased, and relieved also, judging from 
his remarks, which, as nearly as I can 
remember, went something like this: 
“Well, here you are! I’m certainly glad 
to see you! Do you know where I’ve 
been? Down to the Illinois Central 
depot to meet you. I had a big seven- 
passenger limousine to bring you out 
here and didn’t get there in time!” It 
was clear that he was very glad to see 
them, and to find that they got to the 
place safely. He sat down at the table 
with his old friends, and the conver- 
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sation was animated while greetings 
were exchanged. But it wasn’t long 
before the natural thing had to 
happen,—two or three seemed to speak 
up at once, “Tony, play something for 
us!” Up to that time I had remained 
seated in the background without being 
noticed, but when Tony arose and went 
to the piano to play, I got up and 
walked towards the platform, and just 
as he was about to start I stepped up 
to the railing at his left.. He turned to 
see who it was, and then the old 
friendly grin came to his face, and he 
started to play—my little honky tonk 
number! I surely got a kick out of 
that! 
THE TUNE 

It was in the spring of 1938 that I 
sought out Jelly Roll at the Music Box 
to find out what had become of Tony 
Jackson; except for seeing his name on 
published songs, I had heard nothing 
of him for about twenty-five years, and 
I had a genuine personal interest in 
Tony. During one of our conversa- 
tions, the little honky tonk tune came 
to my mind, and I stepped over to the 
spinet, played the opening bars as I 
remembered them, and asked Jelly if 
he remembered hearing Tony play a 
number that began like that. He replied 
that he recalled the tune, but made no 
further comment on it, and the con- 
versation turned to other matters. A 
little later that year, during the period 
when Jelly was making the recordings 
for the Archives of the Library of Con- 
gress, the telephone in my Office at the 
Internal Revenue Bureau rang, and on 
answering it, I was greeted by Jelly. 
He asked me if I'd like to meet Mr. 
Lomax at the Library, and as I was wil- 
ling to get away from the desk for a 
while I didn’t hesitate to take the op- 
portunity. On arriving at the Library I 
found Ferd and Mr. Lomax passing the 
time in conversation, since, due to a 
breakdown in the machine, no record- 
ing was possible that afternoon. So I 
joined in the talk, which of course 
turned to the old days in New Orleans, 
and there was much to say about Tony 
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Jackson as the dean of the early rag- 
jazz pianists. As the memory of Tony 
playing the little honky tonk number 
for me is one of my choice recollec- 
tions, I related the story in full, in- 
cluding the Chicago incident. The 
anecdote seemed to please Alan greatly, 
and he turned to Jelly and asked him 


‘if he knew the tune I was talking about, 


and Jelly said that he did. With that 
the subject was dropped, and after more 
pleasant reminiscing, I returned to my 
office. 

There have been many references to, 
and stories of, Ferdinand J. Morton’s 
last months in Washington, but the 
poignancy of it all will probably never 
be known. Enriching the Archives of 
the Library of Congress had not bene- 
fited Morton one iota in any material 
respect. He made one futile attempt 
after another to better his really 
desperate financial condition, but with- 
out success. Certainly the breaks were 
against him. Back in New York Jelly 
was up against almost as tough a 
proposition as he had been in Washing- 
ton. Those who read Alan Lomax's 
remarkable story of “MISTER JELLY 
ROLL” will get some idea of Ferd’s 
struggle to make both ends meet, and 
to gain the position in the jazz music 
world to which he felt he was entitled. 
Probably his only lasting achievements 
during his last stay in New York were 
the recordings for Victor in September 
1939, and the New Orleans Memories 
album for General Records, now being 
issued by Commodore. The Library of 
Congress recordings, issued by Circle 
Sound, and those made by Morton in 
New York in 1939 and 1940, should 
prove valuable to sincere and unbiased 
students of characteristic American 
music. The Library monoleguer and 
Mr. Lomax’s book should be of ralue 
to students of certain social conditions 
of earlier times, provided always tbat 
it is remembered that usually only a 
very small segment of society is in- 
volved in the recital or discussion. To 
me personally, many of the recordings 
have the additional value of awakening 
memories of the pleasant hours I spent 
long ago, listening to such music when 
it was very young. Jelly Roll’s record- 
ings of his version of the styles of early 
New Orleans pianists bring back Tony 
Jackson rather vividly, and identify 
strains that to me had always been 
nameless.—honky tonk strains that 
Tony played now and then at Frank 
Early’s Cafe. I am pleased to remem- 
ber one strain in particular, rather 
short in the Library recordings, but 
expanded by Ferd into a complete 
number for the Memories album, and 
given a name that surprised me greatly, 
—The Naked Dance. For it was the 
first strain of The Naked Dance with 
which Tony used to greet me, when he 
saw me strolling into Frank Early’s to 
hear him play. 
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N common with a few other critics, 

I've been agitating for years about 
the lack of Form, or more properly, 
of Formal interest, in jazz. 


Form is the stumbling block which 
debars so many serious musicians 
from taking an active interest in jazz 
(and which incidentally prevents most 
jazz enthusiasts from getting anything 
more than superficial pleasure from 
the higher realms of music.) It is 
because of its lack of Formal interest 
that so many respected musicians and 
musicologists refuse to look on our 
kind of music as anything more than 
a jolly but insignificant bit of 
escapism. 

Needless to say. all jazz—all music, 
as we accept it—has Form of a sort. 
Most people know the usual popular 
song chorus form by now, and under- 
stand its reduction in terms of A; A; 
B; A. (An 8-bar phrase repeated. 
with possibly a slight change in the 
last bar (A); a new 8-bar subject for 
a middle-bit or ‘Middle-eight’ (B), 
and a return to the first phrase.) 

The trouble is that to most ‘straight’ 
musicians, (I don't like the word 
‘straight,’ but what else \can we call 
them?) a melody, however good in 
itself, is really a means to an end. 
The worth of a serious viece of music 
is judged. ultimately by them, on the 
strength cf its development. 


This ‘Development of a theme’ is 
often handled quite skilfully by jazz- 
men, notably Armstrong, who re- 
phrases a theme with different rhythms 
and stresses in much the same way 
that Schumann, for instance, varied the 
rhythmic treatment of his A Minor 
Piano Concerto theme. It was very 
much more than a casual development 
in jazz when soloists began to impro- 
vise on the basic harmonies rather 
than on the melody. 


For that, there is no parallel that I 
know of in classical music, and while 
the increased freedom of harmonic 
rather than melodic improvisation 
prevented it from being a retrograde 
step—it merely changed the nature of 
jazz—it did mark: the final departure 
from formal development as the musi- 
cian knows it. 


Music -which begins. goes on, and 
stops, does not appeal to the serious 
musician, and even the “Theme and 
Variations” excuse, offered as an 
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apology for tens of thousands of jazz 
records, will not satisfy him. , He is 
used to more meaty musical fare than 
that. 


Ultimately, the straight musician 
looks for the Form evolved through 
hundreds of years as the most satisfy- 
ing musical experience of all: Ternary 
Form. It was Beethoven's perfection 
in the manipulation of this form that 
marked him—above all tastes and per- 
sonal preferences—as greatest 
composer in history. (For hat rea- 
son, the supremacy of Beethoven is 
now regarded as established; an inter- 
esting demonstration of the fact that 
in music—one, day, perhaps, in jazz—— 
personal opinions eventually become 
crystallized into facta.) 


Ternary Form is worth studying, if 
only because one day a _ musician 
might be found to apply it to the 
wider field of jazz music. Known 


variously as Sonata-form. First-move- 


ment form or Sonata-allegro form, it 
falls into three sections: A, B, A2. 


‘A’ consists of two main themes. the 
first in the ‘home’ key, the second in 
a related key. (C and G, for instance; 
C and A minor, or C and F.) Very 
often the first theme is a motto 
phrase, built round a rhythmic idea 
such as the opening of the Beethoven 
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5th Symphony, associated in the last 
war with “V for Victory;” or even 
Gillespie’s Salt Peanuts octave phrase. 
The second theme (or ‘subject’) is 
usually more flowing, like ,the wonder- 
ful tune at the end of Brahms’ 1st 
Symphony—-one of the greatest tunes 
ever written, in my opinion—or Care- 
less Love, an excellent, ready-made 
second subject. 


‘B’ is the development of the themes 
in ‘A;’ the section of the ,work by 
which its merit is chiefly judged. A 
theme can be developed by a change 
in rhythm, altered harmonies, a key- 
change, different forms of accompani- 
ment, contrapuntal treatment (highly 
unlikely in jazz!), or in any of a dozen 
other ways, Both main, themes are 
discussed freely, and eventually the 
way is paved for— 


A2, the return of the ;first subject 
in its own key, and—the vital and 
often exciting moment—the return of 
the second subject, this time in the 
‘home’ key. The arrival of that second 
theme in the home key can be a most 
thrilling and satisfying experience, as 
anyone who’ knows the _ popular 
Rachmaninoff 2nd Concerto (for 
piano) can testify. It is the moment 
of climax. 

That, reduced to its essentials, is 
Ternary Form; the form in which it 
is safe to say that the world’s greatest 
musical works have been cast. To a 
large extent it might almost be said 
that they are supreme because they 
are in Ternary Form. Centuries of 
musical thought, together with much 
genius, have gone into the evolvement 
of the Ternary pattern. 


And that. friends, is the form which 
jazz has completely sidestepped; with 
which, in fact, it has never troubled 
its little head. There are other tried 
and true musical forms, none of them 
inapplicable to the wider jazz language, 
but all rejected by our exclusively 
theme - and - variation -.and - very - 
often-back-to-theme mentalities. One 
would have thought that at least the 
Duke... 


But no. And though the early folk 
manifestation of jazz may live on as 
does all true folk music, there is little 
hope for its later developments, unless 
someone can be found to bring worth- 
while formality to jazz and still retain 
(in another sense) its informality. 
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MONG the manifold duties associ- 

ated with the responsibility of re- 
porting the American jazz scene, we 
have never felt the inclination to assume 
the sub-title: “record critic.” True, on 
occasion, we have succumbed to the 
temptation of reviewing recordings 
which, in our opinion, are worthy of 
consideration; however, to qualify for 
the nefarious role of “critic” one must 
also devote space to items of lesser 
merit. This month we find ourself in the 
peculiar position of criticising a record 
release which, under normal circum- 
stances, would probably bear Levin’s 
bold stamp of approval. The album to 
be considered is Circle’s “George Lewis 
All Stars With Paul Barbarin, Drums.” 
(LP 421.) In retrospect, we must 
pause to solemnly point at the culprit 
that caused it to appear on the debit 
leaf. 


The “culprit,” if it can be termed 
such is another album that 
appeared almost without fanfare. Its 
dull, lifeless cover in no way suggests 
the potent contents. In fact, the most 
indigenous jazz student, would hardly 
find a familiar cognomen in the entire 
line-up, but, it offers a clear insight 
into the true sound of early New 
Orleans jazz. In doing so, it offers a 
means of comparison by which we can 
better judge the “Lewis All Star” 
album. 


If you are among the number who 
devour Hackett and Mole as _ the 
tastiest morsels, this, definitely, is not 
your “meat”; BUT, if you possess the 
ability to appreciate a sincere emotional 
quality in jazz music, you will find it 
most satisfying fare. We humbly 
point to American Music’s latest entry 
into the ever-broadening field of long- 
playing jazz releases: “AMERICAN 
MUSIC BY EMILE BARNES’—AM 641. 


Here, at last, is recorded jazz— 
stripped of all commercial raiment— 
exemplifying the real music of old New 
Orleans, before it donned the cloak of 
propriety that masked it’s profligate 
past. Here, for the first time, we can 
conjure a crystal clear image of such 
faintly discernable figures as Bolden, 
Petit, Dusen, et all. In typical AM 
tradition, the album notes and labels 
disclose very little information; but 
the spirited music discharged from the 
microgrooves leaves little to be desired. 


Emile Barnes provides the very 
pleasing clarinet sounds that weave 


By FLOYD LEVIN 


through the exciting half-hour’s visit 
into jazz history. Joseph La Croix “De 
De” Pierce, and his wife Billie, play 


trumpet and piano respectively, in 


PHOTO) (R. MATTHEWs 
ALBERT GLENNY 


addition to adding Creole and blues 
vocals to the festivities. One, Harrison 
Brazely, injects a succinct trombone. 
while patriarchal Albert Glenny plucks 
his peculiar three string bass. Josiah 
Frazier plays drums—and what a 
beat! There they are—a group of 
names of little concern to most of us; 
but the music they create should place 
them high in anyone’s list of great 
jazz players. To paraphrase the words 
of George Avakian (when he spoke of 
Turk Murphy’s band recently): I find 
it IMPOSSIBLE to resist the temptation 
of saying, this is the best authentic 
New Orleans jazz ever recorded! Grab 
the pruning saw, gents, Levin is out 
on the limb again. 


Before returning to the Circle album 
mentioned earlier, let’s briefly assay 
the AM Barnes LP. Tout de Moi (“All 
Of Me, Why Not Take All Of Me’) 
sung in expressive Creole by “De De,” 
is a tune you would hardly expect— 
and a version you'll not soon forget. 
De De and Billie’s Blues is just that 


The American Jazz Scene 


—THE BLUES. An emotional under- 
current of all that the blues should 
contain flows beautifully as _ Billie 
shouts about “little De De’s” infidelity. 
Careless Love and Lonesome Road 
follow the same simple pattern. Eh 
La Bas, the only fast tune of the set, 
is performed with authority and 
coherence. Completely devoid of 
affectation, without attempting to 
“prove” anything at all, the Emile 
Barnes album should be _ happily 
received by those who place sincerity 
slightly ahead of technical facility. If 
the entire album were to be reviewed 
in a single word—none could replace 
. .. HONEST. 


Now, back to the George Lewis LP 
that suffers so greatly as a result of 
the Barnes item. ‘The over-all pattern 
is similar—a groun of “real” New 
Orleans musicians playing traditional 
jazz; but there the similarity ends! 
That elusive sincere quality is com- 
pletely lost as a result of pestilent 
engineering faults coupled with a poor 
selection of tunes. The “this - is - 
gonna - be - a - jazz - record - so - 
play - it - fast - boys” attitude might 
help sell records, but often fails to 
bring forth a good performance. And, 
let’s face it, CAN the existing versions 
of Dippermouth be _ bettered? The 
poor old Oliver classic has been beaten 
to a pulpy mass by everyone from 
Glen Miller to the Podunk High School 
Band; so why not give it a rest! May 
we herewith nominate for oblivion any 
further recordings of Dippermouth, 
Bugle Call Rag or Weary Blues—all 
included in the album. Instead, we 
might suggest: Ghost Of The Blues, 
Song Of The Wanderer, Sobbin’ Blues, 
Christmas Ball, and hundreds of others 
that would act as spectacle cleansers 
through which we might better view 
the efforts of recording artists. In 
addition, there exists an untapped well 
of lovely melodies, as witness Tout de 
Moi, in the Barnes piece. 


With the exception of a questionable 
St. James Infirmary, in which Red 
Allen and Jim Robinson appear as 
“guests,” and Tin Roof Blues, all of 
the tunes in the George Lewis album 
are up-tempo. Perhaps the name Paul 
Barbarin was added to the title in an 
attempt to hypo sales, but it appears 
that trombonist Bill Williams should 
have shared billing with Lewis, as his 
is the standout performance here. (The 
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trombone-clarinet duet on Butter and 
Egg Man is one of the album’s high- 
lights.) The band does swing, so 
veteran Barbarin makes his presence 
known albeit he is inaudible most of 
the time. The poor balance would 
suggest that perhaps an engineer was 
not available, as Lester Santiago's 
piano is difficult to hear; but Mr. 
Engineer was there, and with a heavy 
hand, as volume adjustments during 
the piano solos demonstrate. In most 
cases the annoying adjustments only 
succeeded in bringing forward the 
string bass and further obliterating Mr. 
Santiago. In fairness, we must point 
out that trumpeter Alvin Alcorn 
warants further listening. His Louis- 
Hot 5 sounding horn is pleasing to hear. 


LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT.... 
“COOT” GRANT and husband “SOCKS” 
WILSON are now living in Los 
Angeles. A recent interview with the 
popular vaudeville team, whose careers 
closely paralleled the jazz scene for the 
past 40 years, disclosed several interest- 
ing tit-bits that we will pass along 
next issue. 

SCENE AROUND... By the time 
this appears, Sharkey Bonano will have 
invaded the Empire Room in Chicago. 
He currently holds forth at New 
Orleans’ Roosevelt Hotel. Clarinettist 
Harry Shields is back with the Bonano 
bunch, and Julian Laine has replaced 
ailing ‘Charlie Miller, who ‘is being 
cared for by Doc Souchon. We under- 
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stand that the trombonist’s condition 
is serious. ... The Jack Teagarden All 
Stars, with brother Charlie, Pud Brown, 
Ray Bauduc and Marvin Ash, continue 
at Hollywood’s Royal Room. Playing 
uninspired but pretty jazz, they provide 
a mecca for the hosts of Teagarden 
fans in this area. ... Skippy Moore 
has replaced Turk Murphy in the house 
band at San Francisco’s “Hangover.” 
Albert Nicholas continues on clarinet. 
... During the recent influx of tidal 
“liquid sunshine” that invaded the 
Southern California area, the “Bamboo 
Inn” in North Hollywood, current home 
of Wingy Manone’s band was almost 
flooded. Sand bags at the door kept 
the few brave customers dry, while the 
management tried to produce the 


opposite effect through the bartenders’ 
efforts. We have not had the oppor- 
tunity of viewing the band, but we 
understand that Wingy’s antics helped 
the management succeed. 


CLOSING THOUGHT DEPT. Weare 
wondering if London’s dailys devoted 
space to a United Press item that 
appeared locally. Seems that a British 
scientist, Dr. Gray Walter, shas dijs- 
covered a connection between “. . . the 
minute brain waves of jazz fanatics and 
the music they crave.” Dr. Walter, 
famous for his research at the Burden 
Neurological Institute, proudly an- 
nounced, “. .. closing the eyes changes 
the rhythm rate of the brain and may 
explain why jazz fanatics often close 
their eyes as if in ecstacy as they 
listen to the music.” (Evidently the 
good doc has. never visited a smoke- 
filled bistro!) Furthermore, he dis- 
closes. “In those people in which the 
rhythm of the music synchronizes with 
the rhythm of the brain, there may be 
a physical effect such as the over- 
whelming desire to move their bodies 
in time with the music.” The closing 
paragraph of the U.P. release states, 
“Dr. Walter is noted for his study cf 
brain waves and his construction of 
two robot tortoises which travel around 
his house avoiding objects and backing 
up to the electric light socket to re- 
plenish themselves with power when 
their batteries have run down.” Well! 

See you here next issue. 


NORTHERN JAZZ FANS! A Wonderful Offer! 


JAZZ MUSIC 
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36, 
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JAZZ REVIEW 
A CRITIC LOOKS AT JAZZ 
FOLK—by Max Jones 


The first 400 applicants will receive one copy of Clarence Williams Discography FREE. ORDER 
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VOICES OF OUR TIME 

HIS splendid new feature, which 

will come to you each month under 
the above heading without extra 
charge, is bound to revolutionize jazz 
journalism. Our intent is to present 
you with a digest in which important 
views of the great authorities will be 
most carefully selected and condensed 
for your edification. In concentrated 
form, we shall offer you all that is 
best. If you will but swallow, there 
will be no need for you to read any 
other publications whatsoever. Your 
health will improve. No carpet need 
fear your stomach bile. 

Further, you will be able to use this 
astonishing feature as an YV.Q. Test 
(another popular indoor sport) simply 
by following the rules at the end. 

We confidently await your congratu- 
lations. En avant! 

(a) Science. 

4: . sloppy work in discography, 
which they rightly regard as a 
science, is anathema to them.” 

Brian Rust, 
“Melody Maker,” 19.1.52. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings 
Sundays, 7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel 
Road, Edmonton. 

CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Friday; 
established nearly 2 years, over 509 
members. Home of the Crane River 
Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West, 
81, 98 and 222 buses to White Hart, Bath 


Road, Cranford, Mddx. Membership 
1/6. Admission 1/-. 
DELTA JAZZ CLUB—39, Gerrard 


Street, W.1. Saturdays 8-0 to 11-0; 
Sundays 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE — DELTA 


JAZZMEN. 
THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE! 

JOE DANIELS’ JAZZ CLUB—Assembly 
Hall, Chapel Road, Pinner. Nearest 
Station: Pinner Met. The best in Jazz 
every Saturday at 7-30 p.m. 

LONDON JAZZ CLUB Meetings Mon- 
days-Saturdays, Mack's 100, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1 

JAZZ SOCIETY—Meetings 
fortnightly Thursdays, 7-0 p.m., Banner- 
man Hall, Wharf Road, Maindee, 
Newport, Monmouthshire. Membership 
2/-. Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE JAZZ 
BAND. saga 231, Liswerry Road, 
Newport, 

SOUTHERN CLUB—640, High 
Road, Leytonstone. (Licensed). Fridays, 
7-30. ERIC SILK’S SOUTHERN JAZZ 
BAND. Communications: 8, Otley Drive, 
Ilford, Essex 

WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings 
Sundays & Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287, 
High Road, Wood Green. 

(Club news for insertion in this section 
must be mailed to reach this office by 9th 
of month preceding publication. Charges: 
§/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d.) 


(b) Omniscience. 

“Still, in decor and costume, this 
remains the best ballet in any com- 
pany’s repertoire the world over.” 

. consider the show for its 
effect as a musical spectacle. As 
such, it is without compare in the 
world of ballet, musical comedy or 
revue.” 

Ernest Borneman, 
referring to Katherine 
Dunham’s “LAg Ya,” 
“Meludy Maker,” 26.1.52. 

(c) 88th Movement. 

“The Amazing Bud Bowell.” 

Advertisement for Blue 


Note record, ‘Record 
Changer,” November, 
1951. 


(d) Second Movement Reviewed By 
Real Jazzer. 

“This was what, for want of a better 
word, may be _ described as Mr. 
Hughes’s Jazz Period, though his 
activities were at some removes dis- 
tant from real jazz. Altogether ‘Second 
Movement’ tends to confirm memory’s 
verdict on the ’thirties as an undis- 
tinguished epoch.” 

Iain Lang, 
“The Sunday Times,’ 

(e) Modern Impresario. 

“My aims should be listed in this 
order—first, sociological; to promote 
tolerance and the elimination of racial 
discrimination; second, pure business, 
or to put it as plainly as possible, to 
make money; and third—and last mind 
you—to sell jazz.” 

Norman Granz, 
“Down Beat,” 28.12.52. 

(f) The Jacquet Tragedy. 

‘IT heard him (Illinois Jacquet) in 
person a few times and was always 
impressed with his blowing on the 
slower tunes ...much feeling and 
good ideas. But how long can you 
play that kind of music when a hun- 
dred or more gibbering idiots gang up 
around the bandstand and keep shout- 
ing, Go... Go. Ge. ... Gel” 

Our American Correspondent. 

(g) The Other Side of the Picture. 

“Le Duke Hawk Talks est aussi bien 
decevant. L’orchestre sonne comme 
un orchestre blanc!! Ne trouvez-vous 
pas?” 

Our French Correspondent. 

(h) Specially for Progressive and 

Revivalists. 

“There is no art without technique, 

but, on the other hand, technical 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY 


absolutism brings about the ruin of 
art by killing inspiration.” 

Serge Lifar, 

“Lifar on Classical Ballet.” 

(i) For the Foolish Thieves. 

“All contemporaries influence one 
another although the thefts are usually 
unconscious. In the hands of a master, 
all material, no matter whence derived, 
becomes a new act of creation; in the 
hands of a fool, the original is not 
even approached.” 

Agnes de Mille, 
“Dance To The Piper.” 

For checking your I1.Q., take five 
marks in each case if you disagree 
with the views expressed in a, b and 
d, and agree with those in e, f, g, h 
and i. If you think c is outrageous 
and a thorough scandal, take one; if 
you are undecided and would like to 
ponder on it until next month, take 
two; if you are truly amazed take three 
just for being so sweet and unwordly. 

Now for the results... . 

If you have scored fifty marks, you 
are a cheat, a liar and a dirty dog. 
If you have scored forty-three, you are 
a paragon whom we should like to 
meet at once, so that we may hand 
over to you the future responsibility 
for this column. If you have scored 
under forty, you are just no good at 
all and should apply for State Aid 
immediately and put your name down 
for a bed with the Public Assistance 
Board. 

Look out for VOICES OF OUR 
TIME next month, the great, new, 
original super-feature, unique to this 


magazine ! 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can 
be confirmed by 


a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 
1b, MITCHAM LANE, 
STREATHAM, S.W.16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 21 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Member J.R.R.A. 
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T is a little late to be reviewing the 

very fine Vogue record by Helen 
Humes, Miliion Dollar Secret/If | Could 
Be With You One Hour Tonight (Vogue 
V2048). There has been such a flood 
of issues with which to deal (a pleas- 
ing situation indeed, if one has plenty 
of money!) it has been almost impos- 
sible to cover each and every disc as 
it comes to hand: thus it is inevitable 
that some worthy item must be over- 
looked in the first rush. Happily others 
far more capable have been raving 
over Miss Humes and the record has 
had its full share of favourable pub- 
licity. The sides were recorded during 
a concert (Gene Norman’s “Blues 
Jubilee” show) and the participation 
of the audience. far from spoiling the 
singing (or our enjoyment) adds con- 
siderably. Chiefly. I think, because, 
although noisy. the crowd seems to 
know its jazz and is really giving some- 
thing to the singer (Miss Humes has 
plenty already, I hasten to write!). 
Million Gollar Secret is the age-old 
twelve-bar blues formula, which never 
seems to grow stale: the lyrics are sung 
with immense gusto: 

Now I'm gonna tell all you girls a secret, 

please keep it to vourself, 

Yes I’m gonna tell all you girls a secret, 

please keep it to yourself, 

Now it's a million dollar secret, so p'ease 

don't tell nobody else. 

Now if you are a real young girl and want 

to get rich quick, 

Get an old, old man girls, and that will be 

the lick! 

It is bawdy, it is gay, but it is also 
very fine blues singing by a girl who 
obviously loves the blues, and further- 
more. knows how to sing them. Few 
will be able to resist her when she tells 
everyone: 

Now I've got a man, he's seventy-eight and 

I'm just twenty-three, 

Everybody thinks I'm crazy, but his Will's 

made out to me! 

A deplorable outlook you may think. 


but nobody can deny this sort of thing 
happens everyday, and the blues have 
always dealt with real life. It is per- 
haps interesting to note that a certain 
Mr. Claude Trenier has recorded a two- 
part version of this for Lamplighter 
(LL 192) under the title Young Man’s 
Blues. Composer credit on Lamplighter 
goes to Trenier, and on Vogue to 
Humes. 

The backing on Vogue is that beauti- 
ful tune which Louis used to sing so 
well. ff | Could Be With You One Hour 
Tonight. Helen has obviously heard the 
master sing it, but I can assure my 
readers her version is a worthy buy 
and is not a carbon copy of Louis. Far 
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from it. Once again she is helped by 
her appreciative audience and Helen 
takes full advantage of this lovely 
number. She sings it with incredible 
swing and with great feeling. I doubt 
very much if Miss Humes could have 
given such a performance from a studio; 
to sing like this one must have atmos. 
phere. 

There is little known about Helen 
Humes in this country. She is on a 
couple of sides by Pete Brown Unlucky 
Woman/Mound Bayou (British Bruns- 
wick 03409), and although nothing sen- 
sational happens on either title she 
does sing nicely. She can also be heard 
singing with Count Basie’s Orchestra 
on such epics as My Heart Belongs To 
Daddy (Br 02870) and Dark Rapture 
(Br 02797). I have not heard either 
of these, but something tells me I have 
not missed much! She has also re- 
corded One Hour with the Basie band 
which might be more interesting. How- 
ever, I can recommend the Vogue 
record without reservation. 

Another record, which has_ been 
brushed aside unfairly and comes up 
for rather late review, is Ma Rainey’s 
Blues Oh Blues/Oh Pana Blues (Jazz 
Collector L98). This is one of the 
better recorded Rainey discs and Ma’s 
voice comes through very well indeed. 
Blues Oh Blues is another version of 
Careless Love and is slightly the better 
of the two titles, being a genuine blues. 
The backing is really a popular song 
of the period (or so I should imagine 
from the style) sung in a typical blues 
manner. The unknown band gives her 
nice support, although the tuba is a 
little ponderous, and on Blues Oh Blues, 
very unmusical. 

We come right un to date with the 
next record. Sister Rosetta Tharpe and 
Marie Knight’s Didn't It Rain, and 
Rosetta on her own singing Two Little 
Fishes and Five Loaves of Bread (Br 
04851). Rain was the title which sold 
so well in the United States when it was 
first issued and comes to us with a 
terrific reputation. I must admit the 
reputation is justified. The two women 
sing this spiritual with unbelievable 
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swing (there is just no other phrase to 
use). The understanding between them 
is amazing; their voices blend wonder- 
fully well. Now Brunswick, can we 
have a record of Marie Knight on her 
own? From what we can hear she is 
the equal of her more famous partner, 
which is high praise. The reverse by 
Rosetta is to me, THE side. What a 
great singer this good lady is. I find 
it very hard to write much about this 
most attractive little spiritual. It has 
great charm and will I think, captivate 
most of you as it has me. I cannot 
leave the record without remarking on 
the fine guitar playing on both sides. 
This, as most of you are aware, is 
played by Rosetta Tharpe. How lucky 
we are to have such singers as Mahalia 
Jackson, Rosetta Tharpe and Marie 
Knight all recording such fine stuff 
for our enjoyment. The jazz scene 
is still looking very healthy. 


BROONZY 


Finally in this review of blues 
recordings, I come to six Big Bill 
Broonzy sides which arrived too late 
for inclusion Jast month; they are: 
Lonesome Road Blues/Back Water 
Blues (Vogue V2068); Hey, Hey Baby/ 
Big Bill Blues (Vogue V2075); and 
Plough Hand Blues/Five Foot Seven 
(Melodise 1203) by “Chicago Bill.” 


Back Water Blues is the famous 
number by James P. Johnson which 
Bessie Smith recorded. It deals, as 
most readers will remember, with the 
disastrous flooding of the Mississippi 
river, a common event in the lives of 
the population of that area of the 
Southern States. Bill’s version is full 
of sadness. From the first sobbing notes 
of his guitar the listener’s attention is 
held. The blues is sung with heart- 
rending intensity. There is no relief 
from this mood of utter despair. Such 
singing as this could only come from a 
Southern Negro with an acute under- 


standing of the havoc which can be 


caused by the “River.” 


The backing is another authentic 
twelve-bar blues. It is the cry of the 
wandering, casual worker, friendless 
and alone in the world of the white 
man. ‘Travelling from place to place 
locking for shelter and a job to enable 
him to eat; “This is a lonesome old 
road when you got to travel all alone; 
Now when all you got in the world is 
dead an’ gone” is only too true. A sad, 
sad blues and one of Broonzy’s finest 
sides to date. 
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Hey, Hey Baby differs from the others 
so far mentioned. It is a fine rocking 
blues with Broonzy’s guitar well to the 
fore. How this man can swing along! 
A much happier number. 

I find Big Bill Blues, although most 
interesting, a litthke commonplace, but 
only in comparison with the other 
titles. which are so outstanding. 

The Melodisc sides are under the 
name of “Chicago Bill” and come from 
the same session as Stump Blues/Keep 
Your Hands Off. They make a wonder- 
ful coupling and are my _ favourite 
Broonzys. Plough Hand Blues like 
Back Water Blues is of country origin. 
It is in a sense, a song of revolt; 
“Plough hand has been my name, Lord, 
for forty years or more” sings Bill. 
years of back-breaking toil is 
enough; “Now I declare I’m through 
with ploughing—that’s what killed my 
old grandpap.” There is no bitterness, 
no hatred, just a plain statement of 
fact. And who should know better 
than Big Bill, who has spent so much 
of his life picking cotton and working 
in the hot sun for long hours? Hugues 
Panassie has said that Broonzy is not 
merely singing the blues, but is telling 
us his life story in song. He is doing 
even more than that—he is singing the 
life of his race to us. His message is 
forthright and utterly sincere. Those 
of us who had the honour to meet and 
talk with Bill have had an unforgettable 
experience. Here in Plough Hand we 
have the essential Broonzy. 

A brilliant contrast is provided by 
the reverse. Five Foot Seven is a light 
hearted little piece full of typical Negro 
humour, and needless to say it is sung 
with Big Bill's usual artistry. 

It is noticeable that Broonzy is sing- 
ing better now than ever before. One 
has only to compare his American 
records with those he has made _ in 
Europe. He seems to have improved 
with age. The same can be said of 
Sidney Bechet. who has only reached 
his peak in the last few years. 

By the time this column appears it 
is possible we will have had one more 
opportunity of hearing this great 
singer. I hope he will have the crowded 
houses he deserves. Those who miss 
him will be missing a golden chance 
to hear one of the last of the genuine 
blues artists. 


* * * * 


It is a long time since I played the 
“Index to Jazz” game in these columns 
and I am now about to play it once 
again. Here are a few more additions 
to the last two parts of “Index.” 

Firstly, does anyone know anything 
about Alexander Robinson’s My Baby/ 
You’re Not The Kind on Para 12649? 
This is not listed in “Index.” 

Add Sally Ritz (pseudonym?) acc 
Edgar Doncle, p., Barrel House Blues. 

What is the backing? On Ba 1394. 


Willie “Boodle It’ Right, acc by p., 


dms. Mean Old Captain/Down South, 
Ok 05959. 

Add Max Rhinehart & Brownie 
Stubblefield (blues singers), Clay 
County Blues / Dirty No Gooder, 
Me 70166; Lonesome House BluesS/ You 
Don’t Know My Mind, Me 70255; Broke 
& Hungry/T.P.M. Moaner, Me 70355: 


and Blues After Sundown/Uptown 
Blues, Me 70755. 
* * * * 


This month's tailpiece is in a serious 
mood and I print it because it was 
written by our own Humphrey Lyttle- 
ton. who writes more sense in a few 


lines than some of us in whole pages! 


TAILPIECE 


“If I had space. I would like to pre- iM 
sent some of the evidence—e.g., that 4 
of Jelly Roll Morton, Johnny St. Cyr, : 
Louis Armstrong, and various visitors 
to New Orleans in recent years—that = 
at no time in its development has good fe 
New Orleans jazz been loud. Another 
time perhaps.” (From “The Humphrey 
Lyttelton Club” pamphlet.) 

I hope some of the more enthusiastic 
“hell for leather’ boys (on both sides 
of the ocean) will ponder over these 
wise words. 


hi 
S J 


“What's that? Tishomingo! 
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We can’t even spell it, never mind play it!” 
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RAY ANTHONY AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Mr. Anthony’s Blues/Brother Fats. 
(Capitol CL 13656) 
My Concerto’What Is This Thing 
Called Love. 
(Capitol CL 13671) 

These are commercial swing numbers, 
with all the usual trimmings. and well 
enough played by a band that has 
beautifully balanced sections. and has 
always demonstrated sound standards 
of musicianship. Mr. Anthony appears 
to follow the Harry James tradition in 
his personal playing. and does very 
well by the old maesiro. 

The first side opens with some sur- 
prising shrieks (that might make the 
neighbours suspicious of your social 
activities) and then develops into a 
trumpet feature. One hopes that the 
reverse, which is almost all vocal about 
a corpulent piano player, is not in- 
tended to convey any connection with 
Brother Waller. 

In My Concerto, the vocalist happens 
to mention that this master-work is “not 
meant for Carnegie,” and neither, one 


might add. for the hall called Mahogany. 


WINIFRED ATWELL with 
TED HEATH’S BAND. 


Dinah Boogie (16491)/ Body & 
Soul (16490). 
(Decca F 9822) 

Winifred Atwell once again demon- 
strates her somewhat flashy prowess al 
the piano with a fast boogie based on 
Dinah, coupled with a Cavallero-style 
performance of the fine old pop ballad 
on the reverse. 

On both sides she is accompanied 
most competently by the Heath boys. 
but this record is really too commercial 
to warrant much interest from readers 
ot JAZZ JOURNAL. However. it’s 
nice to know that we can do this sort 
of thing just as well as the Americans. 
and rather more tastefully. let it be 


added. 


KENNY BAKER AND HIS BAND. 


Lullaby of Broadway Exploitation. 
(Parlophone R3490) 

This seven-piece band gives a beauti- 
fully polished performance. Their 
playing is smooth and relaxed—there is 
no forcing in either the ensemble 
passages or the solos—and the dynamics 
and balance are good. In the main. 
Kenny Baker exercises an admirable 
restraint in his solo work. and leads 
the ensembles with certainty and ease. 
The remainder of the solo work on both 
sides is taken by Vic Ash. clarinet: 


Stan Tracey. piano, and Fred Courtney. 


tenor saxophone. 
ZAC. 


SIDNEY BECHET WITH MIMOSA’S 
JAZZ BAND AND CLAUDE LUTER. 
Put On Your Old Grey Bonnet/Sidney's 
Wedding Cay. 
(Vogue V2085) 

The perennial favourite on the first 
side is thoroughly refurbished by the 
magic Bechet touch. and emerges 
with sparkling vigour and interest. The 
beauty of his phrasing. and the author- 
ity of his effortless improvisations 
transform the old tune into a piece of 
living and vital jazz. He is given good 
background support by the band. and 
his work is contrasted by a solo from 
the pianist. and a series of excellent 
drum breaks by Wallace Bishop. 

On the reverse. Bechet commemorates 
his nuptials in great form, and on his 
last solo drives all before him with 
real intensity and heat. The two 
French clarineitists. Luter and Rewel- 
lioty, both solo on this side. One is 
bound to reflect on their good fortune 
in playing in such excellent company. 
as compared to their British counter- 


- parts. who seem doomed eternally to 


draw their inspiration from wax. 


BIG BILL BROONZY. 
Plough Hand Blues’Five Foot Seven. 
(Melodise 1203) 


PHOTO) 


WORTH SPIN 


Lonesome Road Biues Back Water Blues. 
Low Land Blues/In The Evening. 
Hey Hey Baby/Big Bill Blues. 
(Vogue V2068, V2073, V2075). 
Through the auspices of the N.F.J.O. 
(and not forgetting the fatherly hand 
of the good Wilcox Bros.). Big Bill has 
been heard up and down the country 

during the past weeks. 

You will probably have heard him 
sing all these blues. and if you have, 
you will certainly want the records. If 
you weren't lucky enough to catch him 
in the flesh, you will want the records 
all the more just to see what you 
missed. 

My favourites are the happy Hey 
Hey Baby, and the really down to earth 
Plough Hand, but as you are sure to 
think differently, I can only suggest 
you buy the lot. S.T. 


THE CHRISTIE BROTHERS 
STOMPERS. 

Black Cat/Hiawatha Rag. 
(Melodise 1204) 

This band has now got a splendidly 
relaxed approach, and produces a real 
beat. Their ensembles are well-knit. 
and the solos effective and unforced. 
but probably the most noteworthy 
factor in their playing is a complete 
absence of the incessant fortissino that 
so many of our “revivalists” appear to 
consider the very essence of jazz. 

The first side. an original by Ken 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PIP WEDGE, PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


Colyer. has the genuine ragtime flavour, 
and the boys make the very best of it. 
Keith Christie, trombone, takes an out- 
standing solo, and Pat Hawes, on a 
suitably knocked-out piano, Ian Christie, 
clarinet, and Ken Colyer, cornet, 
capably fill the balance of the solo 
spots. 

The reverse. asother rag. although 
of rather less-clearly defined nature. 
is all ensemble apart from a_ piano 
solo by Hawes. This latter is effective 
enough’ of its type, but the sudden 
change of mood somewhat disturbs’ the 
continuity of the playing. 


THE CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND. 
Sheik Of Araby/Sobbin’ Blues. 
(Melodise 1202) 

As always with this group, the accent 
is on ensemble playing, and the front- 
line hold fairly well together, although 
the brass is inclined to be _ over- 
shadowed by the clarinet. The latter 
is handled by Monty Sunshine, and he 
is developing into a most impressive 
performer. His solo work on the first 
side is excellent, and he never allows 
the interest to flag in any of the en- 
sembles. If the trumpet could develop 
more strength, and pay more attention 
to phrasing, it would not only improve 
the quality of the front-line, but add 
considerably to its punch and attack. 
On the question of balance, possibly 
more might have been done for him 
during the actual placing for the 

session. 

The rhythm section doesn’t seem 
quite so relaxed as on former record- 
ings. They keep time well enough, but 
they just don't ride. A bit more con- 
trast and shading in their playing could 
provide much more lift for the front- 
line. 

You can sense the enthusiasm of these 
boys in their music. and if they stick 
together they should do very well. 
Their efforts are already worthy of the 
closest attention. and in Sunshine they 
have a player of exciting possibilities. 

Re. 


THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN. 
Allen’s Alley/Strictly Confidential. 
(Esquire 10-193) 

No modernist reader will need 
reminding for which Mr. Allen Denzil 
Best wrote Allen's Alley—except me: 
I never could remember. However. I 
have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Allen would have nothing but praise 
for this version of the number. The 
ensembles are clean and precise, and 
the solos—with the possible exception 
of Eddie Harvey’s—are fertile with 
ideas. Eddie Blair. in particular, gives 
a performance on this record which I 
have never heard him equal in stage 
appearances, and moves several 


ALBERT NICHOLAS 


places on my list of favourite trumpet 
players. Eddie Taylor's drumming, 
too, would suggest that the Seven hasn't 
suffered as a unit to anything like the 
extent predicted by some when Messrs. 
Deuchar and Kinsey left. On _ this 
showing the standard is still as high 4s 
ever. 

The Bud Powell—Gill Fuller Strictly 
Confidential features solos all round, 
and good ones at that. A most satis- 
factory record, this. 

P.W. 
BABY DODDS TRIO. 
Wolverine Blues/Alberts Blues. 
(Esquire 10-182) 

This trio, composed of Albert Nicholas 
on clarinet, Don Ewell on piano and 
Baby Dodds on drums, makes really 
fine music in the small band style. 

It is interesting to compare these 
sides with some of the Jelly Rol! Morton 
trio recordings, and I think vou will 
find that nothing better has been done 
in this field since those days. 

Nicholas is excellent on both sides. 
whilst Don Ewell comes nearer to 
Morton than any pianist since his 
death. 

Baby Dodds’ drumming fits this small 
picture to perfection. 

JOHNNY DODDS BLACK BOTTOM 
STOMPERS. 
New Orleans Stomp/Weary Blues. 
(Vocalion V1008) 

Of all the Johnny Dodds recordings 
these two have been the rarest. I think 
the personnel, as quoted on the label. 
is open to a slight shade of doubt (nar- 
ticularly the tenor player). but both 
sides are so fine that I wouldn't mind if 
someone told me they were played by 
Victor Silvester. 

Both sides are taken at fast tempo 
and played with a_ tremendously 
vigorous drive. As the soloists include 
Louis Armstrong. Earl Hines. and 
Dodds himself. you expect something 
good—and vou get it! 

Sit. 


ARNE DOMNERUS FAVOURITE 
GROUP. 
Chlice/ Stuffy. 
(Esquire 10-194) 

More Swedish bop from the Dom- 
nerus group, marred in the case of 
Chloe (on my copy at any rate) by 
particularly vile surface hiss, and on 
everybody’s copy by some over-explo- 
sive cymbal and_ side-drum_ work 
toward the end of the side. 

Most prominent. soloists on Chloe are 
Domnerus himself, whose alto playing 
is rhythmic though unimaginative, and 
pianist Bengt Hallberg. to whom the 
same comment applies. We hear briefly 
trom Lou Sandy’s James-toned trum- 
pet, and can just about pick out a few 
bars from Ulf Linde’s vibes through 
the aforementioned percussive effects. 
The whole thing is driven along most 
effectively by the clean bass playing of 
Gunner Almstedt. 

Stuffy, the old Coleman Hawkins riff 
number, is rather better. The side is 
given over almost entirely to an inter- 
esting Domnerus solo, Hallberg coming 
in to take over for 30 seconds right at 
the end. The recording quality is quite 
good too. 

P.W. 


ORCHESTRA OF DUTCH SWING 
COLLEGE. 

High Society (2124) /Stealin’ The 
Blues (2143). 
(Decca CC 16181) 

A rather disappointing coupling from 
a band which displays plenty of origin- 
ality and technique at times. The 
famous N.O. tune on the first side 
sounds lifeless, and the ensemble inton- 
ation is very bad at-times., The tradi- 
tional clarinet passage has ideas, but 
again is marred by faulty intonation. 
The ensuing trumpet solo is the best 
part of this side and the band begins 
to swing in the last chorus, by which 
time it is too late. Too bad. 

The original blues on the reverse 
side is not particularly inspiring either, 
though the piano opening is effective 
the whole tune and arrangement bear- 
ing some resemblance to Henderson’s 
Stealin’ Apples. Once again, the work 
of the lead irumpet is the best part of 
the performance. 


ERROLL GARNER QUARTET. 
Wrap Your Troubles in Dreams/ 
Slamboree. 

(Vogue V2069) 

Garner has the formidable talents of 
Don Byas, tenor saxophone: Slam 
Stewart, bass: and Doc West. drums. 
with him on this coupling. Garner. 
Byas and Stewart solo on both sides. 
the latter being extensively featured 
on Slamboree, a number of his own 

composition. 


will 


Garner's solo on the first side is very 
decorative, but sadly lacking in beat or 
drive. Fortunately, Stewart and West 
largely repair the omission. His effort 
on the reverse is better, and is 
again helped by some notable drum- 
ming from West. Stewart and Byas 
are well up to standard, and this side 
moves along well once into its stride. 


MICK GILL'S JAZZ BAND. 
There'll Be Some Changes Made (I'm 
So Glad. 

(New Star BR 1720) 

Two sides from Nottingham, by a 
band led by that experienced revivalist 
Mick Gill, these are fair examples of 
the kind of iazz that is being played 

all around Britain today. 

The two-piece front line of cornet 
and clarinet play well enough together. 
but the clarinet has been so balanced 
that he overblows Gill’s cornet, which 
results in a sad tack of the melody line 
in places. 

The rhythm section of piano, banjo. 
washboard and drums are much too 
heavy. They all bear down on the beat 
in awful monotony, until it becomes a 
frightful rhythmless “thump.” A rhythm 
section should lift the beat; not jump 
on it until it is flattened into the 


ground. 


LIONEL HAMPTON AND HiS 
HAMP-TONES. 
Helpiess/Samson’s Boogie. 
(MGM 468) 

Although Lionel Hampton plays the 
vibraphone with his usual dexterity on 
both sides, and the group backing him 
seems less overwhelming than usual. 
the total result is not unduly impres- 
sive. The best thing on the first side 
is the Sonnie Parker vocal, and some 
piano and tenor saxophone redeems 

the reverse. 


ARMAND HUG. 
Little Rock Getaway/Breezin’ Along. 
(Columbia DB 3004) 

Of all the instruments used for jazz 
making, nothing to my ears can be 
quite so exhilarating as a piano, when 
it is played with real swing. Our good 
friend Hug, from New Orleans, aided 
by fellow-townsman Ray Bauduc, really 
makes these sides move—his technique 
is impeccable and his jazz feeling 
always in the best taste. 

Bauduc solos on both sides, but he 
plays his drums with such quiet 
efficiency that the results will please 
others than drum students. 

Breezin’ Along is Armand’s own com- 
position; whilst the backing is an up- 
tempo version of Joe Sullivan's old 
standby. 

The recording and balance of these is 
of the highest quality. 


BUD SCOTT 


LONNIE JOHNSON. 
Little Rockin’ Chair/Happy New 
Year Darling. 

(Vogue V2079) 

The first side is the better of the two, 
with Johnson singing with warmth and 
sincerity. and one of his driving guitar 
solos thrown in for good measure. The 
reverse has somewhat trite lyrics, and 
even all the artistry that Johnson has 
at his command is unable to imbue it 
with conviction. notable 
factor on both sides is Johnson's 
remarkably fine diction, but this type 
of number—and he receives composer 
credit in both instances—hardly does 
his talents justice. 


STAN KENTON. 
Blues In Burlesque (9276-77) parts | & ?. 
(Capitol CL 13656) 

In this recording. made late last year, 
Stan Kenton departs from his usual 
excursions into so-called “Progressive 
Jazz to present a double-sided satire 
on Dixieland and traditional jazz. Now 
this may be passably funny in the con- 
cert hall. or wherever it is that Stan 
has been presenting it. but on wax it 
just doesn't come off. Satire to be 
funny has to be subtle, but this is right 
on the nose all the time. 

Shelly Manne bashes the drums and 
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sings an awful blues vocal, while May- 
nard Ferguson descends more or less 
to the middle register—for which one 
may be truly thankful—for some corn 
playing in arrangement’ which 
seems to me as pointless as it is un- 
funny. Like Queen Victoria, we are 
not amused. 

P.T. 


KING OLIVER'S DIXIE 
SYNCOPATORS. 
Too Bad/Black Snake Blues. 
(Vocation V1009) 

The first side was recorded in 1926, 
and the reverse about a year later with 
several changes of personnel. The 
latter are fully listed on the labels so 
there is no point in duplicating them 
here. 

This is primarily dance music aimed 
at a commercial public, but nonetheless 
full of the most exciting and moving 
jazz. There is nothing free-and-easy 
about it-—the ensembles and bridge 
passages are arranged, and no doubt 
the solos. once they had taken com- 
plete shape, varied in performance only 
so much as met with Oliver's approval. 
The drive and spontaneity of the music 
is if anything enhanced by this adher- 
ence to a pattern, which probably 
proves that discipline is a good thing 
when in such discerning hands as 
Oliver’s. This music is crystallised for 
ever aS a memorial to a great leader 
and a bunch of fine musicians, and it is 
as compelling and _ potent to the 
listener now as the day it was pro- 
duced. 

It is impossible to analyse both sides 
in a limited space with anything like 
justice, but outstanding on Too Bad is 
the fine ensemble work; the use that 
Oliver makes of his muted brass 
section; the simple but telling figures 
of the saxophone section, and the excit- 
ing closing breaks of Bud Scott, banjo. 
and Kid Ory, trombone. 

The reverse has a wonderful intro- 
duction and superb solos by Oliver. 
Ory and Simeon. The rhythm section 
plays beautifully. and the dirty, low- 
down mood of the entire side is preg- 
nant with intensity and atmosphere. 
This is a truly outstanding record. 


SID PHILLIPS AND HIS BAND. 
| Hear The Bluebells Ring/Just One 
More Chance. 

(HMV B.D.6122) 

The commercial nature of this coup- 
ling is enhanced by interesting arrange- 
ments. one or two good solo spots, and 
the fine vocals of Denny Dennis. A 
most intriguing effect is introduced on 
the first side, and interested parties can 
torment themselves by guessing just 
how. It might be some tough indi- 
vidual playing zylophone on his teeth. 
or dampened piano strings hit with a 
felt stick, or possibly EMI have reared 
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some musical flora. The balance of the 
side has a nice trumpet solo, and Sid 
Phillips joins in on piano. 
"EC. 
PETE PITTERSON’S WEST INDIANS. 
Let’s Go A’Huntin/Mango Time. 
(Esquire 5-053) 

Carlo Krahmer tells me that this com- 
bination, comprising eight musicians 
and six vocalists, hopes to break into 
Variety with material of this kind. I 
imagine that the balance on _ these 
sides is an indication of what we can 
expect to hear should it be on the 
BBC’s “Round the Halls.” Which is a 
pity, because in Huntin’ particularly, 
composer/arranger Pitterson has hit on 
a pleasant and to my mind commercial 
melody which could score with the 
public if better treated. The vocal 
group consists of five men and one 
Over-prominent girl; the instrumental 
group contains the names of three 
people whose apparent change cf 
nationality appears to have been over- 
looked by the Trade Press: Freddie 
Syer, Harry Klein and Dave Fraser. 
Nothing much here of jazz interest— 
except perhaps Freddie Syer’s brief 
solo—but probably too much jazz for 
commercial interest, if you follow me. 
The reverse side consists almost entirely 
of a monotonous ditty, of which most 
of the words seem to be “Mango Time” 
relieved only by some rather rambling 
George Tindale clarinet now and again. 


P.W. 

TOMMY POLLARDS DOWNBEAT 
FIVE. 

Lover Come Back To Me/East of the 
Sun 


(Esquire 10-188) 

The leader on piano, plus Spike 
Robinson, alto saxophone, and Victor 
Feldman, vibraphone, do their best to 
make the first side interesting, but are 
almost defeated by the obtrusive and 
tasteless work of the drummer. For- 
tunately, his energy expends itself, and 
the clatter of the cymbal is hushed in 
time to let the last passages between 
Robinson and Feldman—which move 
along well—make themselves heard. 

On the reverse, the drummer is not- 
able for his absence—although his name 
still figures on the label—and_ the 
soloists are able to play in peace. 
Technically, they are highly proficient 
performers, but it is ephemeral stuff. 
and one wonders if it can possibly 
bring any more satisfaction to the 
musicians concerned than it does to the 
listener. 

JUNE RICHMOND. 
If You’ve Got The Money/Thirsty For 
Your Kisses. 
| Can’t Give You Anything But 
Love/Confessin’. 
(Odeon SD 5606 and SD 5608) 

Coloured singer June Richmond has 

been around the continent for the past 


two years, but I am sorry to say the 
long absence from her native America 
has done nothing to improve her 
singing. 

In the old days, when she made 
some sides with the Andy Kirk band, 
she sounded good enough, but she has 
now adopted a somewhat modern style, 
with which she doesn’t sound too 
happy, and which she doesn’t seem to 
have fully mastered. 

The tunes she has chosen are good 
ones, and with the quiet and efficient 
backing by the Svend Asmussen Quin- 
tet, these sides make good party 
background music, if you don’t turn 
up the volume too high. ST. 
THE SPIKE ROBINSON QUARTET. 

The Guv’nor/Blue Bird. 
(Esquire 10-192) 

Spike Robinson, alto saxophone, and 
Ronnie Ball, piano, share the solos on 
both sides, the Quartet being com- 
pleted by Sammy Stokes, bass, and 
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Victor Feldman, drums. Both the 
soloists are notable players in the 
modern idiom, and demonstrate the 
highest technical proficiency, but one 
of the prices of “progress” would 
appear to be a tendency towards uni- 
formity of ideas, routines and treat- 
ment. Stokes and Feldman both play 
well, the latter coupling a welcome 
restraint with some neat punctuations. 

TC, 
RONNIE SCOTT—KENNY GRAHAM. 

Twin Beds/Battle Royal. 
(Esquire 10-195) 

The two well-known tenor saxophone 
players have combined their talents 
and their rhythm sections on _ this 
coupling, but unfortunately the co- 
operative effort produces a disappoint- 
ing dividend. The first side emanates 
a somnolence in keeping with its 
title, and one can only imagine that 
at most a couple of the six-piece 
rhythm section remained awake to 
produce the tentative tappings that are 
heard. Scott and Graham tussle man- 
fully with their tenors, but the call of 
siesta proves too strong. 
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On the reverse, tne rhythm section 
wakens up a bit, and provides some- 
thing like a foundation for the two 
leaders. Scott and Graham both play 
better here, and some of their chase 
choruses are quite exciting. Victor 
Feldman joins in the fray with a neatly 
played piano solo. 

KAY STARR. 

Someday Sweetheart (5034)/On A 
Honky Tonk Hardwood Floor (7745). 
(Capitol CL 13658) 

Someday Sweetheart is the right type 
of number for Kay and she gives it 
as good a performance as she can 
under the commercial circumstances. 
The Lou Busch led accompaniment is 
excellent. A neatly played arrange- 
ment that swings along nicely, with a 
delightful interpolated piano passage 
by Lou leading into Kay’s final chorus. 
The reverse is strictly ersatz dixie 
corn, which does little for Kay's 
reputation, nor for that of Billy May 
and his orchestra who accompany her. 

P.T. 


JOSH WHITE 
Free & Equal Blues (16519-20) 
parts 1 & 2. 
(London L 1161) 

This double-sided version of Josh's 
moving Free And Equal Blues is 
probably the best recording that he 
has made in this country. Not only 
is it technically very well recorded, 
but it is also Josh as he should be 
presented, simply singing to his own 
guitar accompaniment. 

No doubt most readers of JAZZ 
JOURNAL will already have heard 
Josh sing this blues, with its biting 
indictment of race prejudice; but, 
whether you have or haven't, this is 1 
record that should be in every serious 
jazz lover’s collection, and particularly 
if they are concerned with the socio- 
logical aspect of jazz and folk music. 

P.T. 


WILD BILL’S STOMPERS. 
It’s Right Here For You/Clarinet 
Marmalade. 

(Esquire 10-191) 

For those of you who like the rather 
brutal trumpet work of Wild Bill 
Davison these sides will come as a 
welcome addition to your collection. 

They were taken from one of those 
so often misnamed “This Is Jazz” 
shows concocted by the one and only 
Rudi Blesh. Anyway the musicians 
knew what they were doing, and the 
result is a pleasant string of solos by 
such competents as Edmond Hall, 
James Archey and Ralph Sutton. 

Clarinet Marmalade is real orange 
jam, played with a lot of noise and 
not too much cohesion, but the backing 
is much better. The tempo is easier 
and the tune is a good one, and not 
too hackneyed. 

S.T. 
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NLIKE other forms of popular 

music, the earliest beginnings cf 
which are lost to us in the mists of an- 
tiquity, jazz is unique for the reason 
that it alone originated within modern 
times, which is to say, within the past 
250 years. Thus, it is entirely possible to 
account for the evolution of jazz, from 
Colonial days to the present, in terms 
of its actual growth and development. 
To be sure, some readers may object 
to this introductory observation, be- 
lieving that conclusions about early 
jazz are “speculative” in the absence, 
for instance, of published sheet music 
prior, say, to the 1890s. However, 
since published sheet music is merely 
one of several useful aids, I fail to see 
why we should not look in other 
directions, for the truth be known, it 
is surprising how much _ material 
relating to early jazz is available to- 
day. Hence, for a description of the 
Negro cakewalks of a hundred years 
ago, based upon the evidence of quali- 
fied eye-witnesses of that now distant 
day, I need only to quote from a para- 
phrase of my own, appearing in the 
RECORD CHANGER October, 
1949:— 

“In its earliest reported form, the 
cakewalk was an intricately executed 
walking step. It 'was danced some 
years before the Civil War. Couples 
formed a square, the men placing 
themselves on the inside. The music 
was played in a moderate march 
tempo, while the dancers strutted 
along. performing neat manoeuvres at 
each of the corners. One or more 
judges passed upon the talents of the 
competing couples, eliminating them 
by turn, until the remaining pair of 
entrants were declared to be the win- 
ners, in recognition of which they were 
awarded a large and impressive cake. 
Obviously, the dance acquired its 
name from this fact. Following the 
Civil War, a number of variations 
were devised, all of which were called 
cakewalks. While we are on the sub- 
ject, it is fitting to mention that the 
word ‘ragtime’ is simply a shortened 
form of raggedy time, or ragged 
tempo, a term meaning syncopated. 
This abreviated form seems to have 
come into general use as a means of 
distinguishing cakewalks from other 
dance compositions in which syncopa- 
tion was not as prominent a feature.” 

The foregoing information, all of 
which, as noted, can readily be con- 
firmed, will explain why I have long 


EARLY CAKEWALKS 


THE ROOTS OF RAGTIME 
By KAY C. THOMPSON 


regarded the pre-Civil War years as 
amongst the most formative ones cf 
early jazz. Similarly, it will explain, 
once and for all, why I have long re- 
garded it as a rum and perverse busi- 
ness to seek the origins of early jazz. 
in itself the most obvious kind of dance 
music. in the folk songs and shouts of 
the late 19th century, or weirder yet. 
in remote and implausible African 
sources. However, before we consider 
the early cakewalks in further detail, 
a few words about the plantation 
dances of the preceding Colonial 
period would not be out of place. As 
it happens, these dances furnished the 
prototype for those of the succeeding 
cakewalk era. In addition, they throw 
an interesting sidelight upon the man- 
ner in which the early Negro’s con- 
tact with European music provided 
the principal impetus motivating the 
upward evolution of jazz, not only 
melodically and harmonically, but 
rhythmically as well. 


JIGS 


Of course, at the outset,any discussion 
of the plantation dances of Colonial 
times must commence with the fact 
that the early Negro arrival, on ac- 
quiring a new master, was usually 
allowed a brief interval in which to 
acclimatize himself. For one thing, 
after a painful voyage, he frequently 
needed to regain his health. For an- 
other, he was obliged to learn suffi- 
cient English to follow orders in the 
field. And for a third, to speed his 
integration within the plantation com- 
munity, he was taught to dance, the 
first steps being simple ones, patterned 
upon traditional Irish jigs. Needless 
to say, the choice of jigs was an al- 
together natural circumstance, for 
jigs represent the basic dances from 
which all other social types have de- 
rived. I mention the matter, for prior 
to the renaissance of popular dancing 
in the 15th century, jigs were, in fact, 
the universal dance of Europe, being 
known in Italy as the giga, in France 
as the gigue, and in Germany as the 
geige. That, in later years, they came 
to be preserved in Ireland, to the point 
of being regarded as that country’s 
national dance, can best be accounted 
for by Ireland's insularity, which, as 
much as anything else. precluded her 
participation in the events which sub- 
sequently produced the minuet, the 
quadrille, the waltz, the polka, and 
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the schottische, to mention just a few. 


FIRST NEGRO COMPOSITION 


Owing to the fact that both types of 
dancing are rudimentary, there are 
more points of similarity between 
Irish jigs and African dances than 
there are between the latter and those 
of later jazz, and thus, the early Negro 
was able to assimilate Irish jigs with 
little or no difficulty. This being so, 
it is hardly a coincidence that the first 
Negro composition, appearing in the 
1780s, the year our copyright office 
opened, should have been a jig-style 
tune. Indeed, this finding is precisely 
what one might expect. The point is, 
the later development of the first pre- 
Civil War cakewalks, from these in- 
auspicious jig beginnings, was contin- 
gent upon the following: (1) the intro- 
duction of a more clearly defined con- 
ception of musical, or metronomic, 
time; (2) the development of broader 
tonal recognition, as exemplified by a 
diatonic scale; (3) an increased famil- 
iarity with elementary harmony, com- 
mencing with the tonic, subdominant, 
and dominant chords; and (4) the ad- 
dition of formalities and refinements, 
borrowed from prevailing favourites, 
such as the minuet and the quadrille. 

Obviously, all of tne above features 
were of European origin, and not of 
African importation. Moreover, the 
circumstances attending their gradual 
introduction within the conventions of 
Negro dance music will, I think, be 
more plainly perceived, if we pauSe to 
consider that a sufficient interval had 
elapsed, by the time the pre-Civil 
War period opened, to allow for the 
appearance of a distinct Negro musical 
class. Necessarily. the emergence of 
such a class was an inevitable prelude 
to the development of a truly popular 
music from humbler folk forms. That 
such a class then existed, and that it 
had attained a relatively high degree 
of proficiency, is implicit in the fact 
that Negro musicians accounted for 
the bulk of all Southern dance music 
in the years preceding the Civil War. 
That they also wielded considerable 
influence in shaping the tastes of other 
Negroes is inherent in the fact that 
they occupied a position in the planta- 
tion hierarchy corresponding to that 
enjoyed only by the house-slaves. As 
a result, they were freer, as well as 
better equipped to contribute to the 
changing social patterns that dom- 
inated the cultural activities of the 
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Negro community as a whole. So much 
for early background, so much for 
time, place, motive and opportunity. 
Comes now the polka, which swept the 
United States in 1840, producing, in its 
wake, a flood of newly dotted fashions, 
not only in musical notes, but also in 
clothes, dress, and other forms of 
popular self-expression. 


While it may be shown that the 
minuet and quadrille exercised a 
marked influence on early jazz, if only 
in a formal sense, the significance of 
the polka, in purely rhythmic terms. 
has long been overlooked. From the 
viewpoint of later jazz, the importance 
of the polka stems from the fact that 
it was a 3/4 dance written in 2/4 time. 
Thus, it furnished the precedent for 
ragtime’s most characteristic rhythmic 
device, namely, its use of secondary 
rag, or three-over-four, as it is some- 
times called. Briefly described, the 
polka consisted of three jumping (i.e. 
syncopated) steps, executed on the 
the first three counts of a four-count 
bar, the fourth beat constituting a rest, 
during which moment the toe of the 
unemployed foot struck the heel of its 
mate. Naturally, when improvised, 
the above routine was used with con- 
siderable flexibility. Nevertheless, 
from even this condensed description, 
it should be apparent that the polka 
embodied the polyrhythmic elements, 
within a Western time concept, that 
enabled a large generation of ragtime 
players to superimpose a syncopated 
treble on a regularly accented bass 
accompaniment. 


How, then, would one distinguish 
between an early polka and a later 
rag, for decidedly, the two are very 
different things! In layman’s language 
I would put the matter this way. 
whereas a polka was a syncopated 3/4 
dance set to 2/4 music, a rag was a 
form of syncopated 3/4 music intended 
for the purposes of 2/4 dancing. In 
short, the latter might well be des- 
cribed as a highly creative inversion 
of the former, occurring, always, 
within the framework of previous 
cakewalk conventions, ‘which, as we 
have seen, date back to the earliest 
Colonial times. This interpretation of 
what happened will, as I fully realize, 
cause further pain and anguish to our 
old friend, the African theorist. There- 
fore, I would like to submit that the 
finale of Scott Joplin’s opera, Tree- 
monisha, provides a particularly vivid 
demonstration of the manner in which 
a 19th century schottische may be con- 
verted into a later ragtime dance, or 
slow drag. In citing this instance, I 
do so for the reason that the schot- 
tische was a close cousin of the polka, 
and thus, I feel it more than vindicates 
the view that ragtime, as Joplin him- 
self believed, belongs with European 
music. 


EDITORIAL 


HE article in our January issue on 

the Humphrey Lyttelton band 
would seem to have caused a little 
fluttering in the dovecotes (or vulture’s 
eyries) of our local jazz world. 

Everybody from the highest (that’s 
us) to the lowest (that’s us again) has 
been accused of this particular piece of 
writing. 

in actual fact the author was a young 
Turk whom we smuggled into this 
country by way of the Low Countries 
and places even lower. He came into 
England with little but the clothes on 
his back and the camera with which 
he took the photograph gracing the 
article in question. 

And we had better mention here and 
now if any of you carpers think we 
used an old block to save ourselves 
money, you are quite wrong—at special 
request and under licence by the L.C.C., 
Humphrey grew his beard again, just 
for that day. 

Like all good visitors to this country, 
our young author took one look at our 
weather and decided as it couldn't 
possibly be true, he must be in fairy- 
land. So he at once changed his name; 
took British Nationality; and went to 
hear the Humphrey Lyttelton band; all 
in that order. 

His real name, by the strangest co- 
incidence, will be found at the top of 
the article. 

All of which brings us to the question 
of articles on British bands and British 
jazzmen. 

We ran a series once on British jazz 
bands. It would still be running if we 
had been provided with sufficient copy, 
but the bands we wanted to feature 
didn’t send us any material, and so the 
series died. 

Shall we all be friends and start 
again? You send us the material and 
we'll print it. It may surprise you to 
know that this magazine gets around 
the world to the strangest places; and 
it is in those far-flung corners of our 
once great British Empire that they 
delight to read about what is happen- 
ing in the jazz circles of the old coun- 
try. 

What we need is just about 500 words, 
accompanied with a photograph where 
possible. 


DAVIS AND CLARKE 

Owing to illness, our two noted 
numbers-men are unfortunately not 
with us this month. They send apolo- 
gies and promise to be back again in 
the next issue. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

As our small advertisements have 
shrunken to a tiny trickle, we have 
decided to hold them over until they 
mount to reasonable proportions. 


THE EDITORS. 
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EIGHT GLANDS 


CONTROL YOUR DESTINY 


and Gland Regeneration is 
now within your power. 


MODERN SCIENCE laid its hand on the 
kernel of all human life-glands. Through 
glandular regeneration it opened up new 
horizons in every human activity. These are 
the simple facts. All your activities and your 
a and mental characteristics: your 
eight, your weight, your temper, depend 
upon the action of your ENDOCRINE or 
DUCTLESS glands. These glands, as well 
as having independent functions, work 
together as a system. Their secretions cir- 
culated through your blood stream, dominate 
all your energies—mental, physical and 
nervous. 


A man is as old as his glands. 

On the strength and the balance of these 
secretions depends your strength. Your 
power can be at its height only when your 
glands are functioning rightly. Weakness is 
as much the result of ill-balance as of 
deficiency. But ill-balance or_deficiency— 
it can be cured by Hormone Therapy. 

Do you suffer from premature ageing, loss of 
energy and vitality, weakness, tiredness. 
sleeplessness, poor appetite, bodily _ aches 
and pains, failing eyesight, falling hair, 
nerves, mneurasthenia, brain-fag, nervous 
digestive disorders? In fact, are your 
energies co-ordinated? All these conditions 
are symptoms of deficiency or bad balance 
which can only be treated through your 
glands. 


HORMONE THERAPY or Gland Therapy 
is the science of rejuvenation through the 
regeneration of the glands. It works on the 
opposite principle to drugs—it refurnishes 
and does not merely stimulate your vital 
energies. It goes right to the core of 
physical, mental or nervous weakness. 
They give back the fullness of energy which, 
through illness, has been loct. 


What it can do for Women. Hormone 
Therapy has found the cure to many of the 
functional disturbances which accompany 
the change of life. 


New Life. British Glandular Products are 
here for your benefit. If you recognise in 
yourself any of the symptoms mentioned 
above, or particularly, if you have tried 
other treatments without success, we know 
we can help you to new co-ordination and 
new virility. We know—because we've 
helped thousands before. Fill in the coupon 
below and enclose 3d. stamp for booklet 
“The Essence of Life.” 


BRITISH GLANDULAR PRODUCTS 

To British Glandular Products, Limited 
(J.J.1), 37, Chesham Place, London, S.W.1. 
Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, ‘‘ ESSENCE OF LIFE,” for which 
I enclose 3d. in stamps, postage free, or 
send me (a) 100 ‘‘ MALE” Brand Tablets, 
or (b) 100 “* FEMALE” Brand Tablets, for 
which I enclose 12s. 6d. Please strike out 
tablets not required. 
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value. Over £2/0/0 post 


hope that each record is value for money. Any complaints will receive favour 
sold wili be placed to the customer's credit account, 
In cases of records received broken, 
Finally, please quote alternatives wherever possible. 


age in transit. 


ALLEN, HENRY. 
A Sheridan 
Indiana 
Dinah Lou/Roscita 
Who's Honey/(Redman} 
I Gotcha 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 
King of Zulus/Lonesome 
Blues... 
In the Market/(Venut') 
Raggin’ Scale .. ~ 
Mahogany /(Elling- 
ton) Blk. Beauty 
Love Walked In/So little 
time 
La Cucaracha,Red Sails 
in Sunset 
Harlem Stomp/You Got 
Me <a 
I'm Shooting High/Got 
Fingers Crossed 
Musical Family/Some- 
body stole my break 
Public Melody No. 1/ 
Yours & Mine ; 
Jeepers/What is this thing 
BECHET, SIDNEY. 
Festival Blues/Sugar 
BELL, GRAEME. 
Shim - Me - Sha - Wabble 


Square 


South 
South/Tessa’s_ Blues 
Fidgety Feeit/Czecho- 


slovak Journey 
Panama/Riverside Blues 
Just Gone/Wenceslaus 
Square .. 
Willie the 
Tongue Bis... 
Sister Kaie/Dallas Blues 
BERIGAN, BUNNY, 
Study in Brown/Caravan 
BURLEY, DAN. 
Dusty Bottom/South Side 


Weeper/BI. 


Shake 
CENTURY STOMPERS. 

Mound City Drag/Jelly 

Belly 


free. 


CHICAGO F. WARMERS. 


Going to Town/Chicago 
Stomp Down .. ; 
CHOC. DANDIES. 
Stardust Birmingham 
Breakdown 
CHRISTIE BROS. 


Weary Blues/Bill Bailey 
COBB, OLIVER. 
Cornet 


Pleading Bls. 
(Two Sides) 
COX, IDA. 

Last Mile Bls./I Can't 


Quit 
CRUDUP, BIG BOY. 
Dust my  Broom/You 
know I Love You 


DIXIE HUMMING BIRDS. 


Don't you want to Join/ 
One Day 
BODDS, JOHNNY. 
Brown Bottom Bess/Lady 
Too Tight/Goober Dance 
FLLINGTON, DUKE. 
Tiger Rag (2 sides) ‘ 
Echoes of the Jungle 
Limehouse Bls, 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP - 


A selection of the many fine jazz discs available at this shop. Send cash with order. 
Prices asked for records on this list are based on 
able attention. 


unless we are 


RECORDS FOR DISPOSAL 


Postage 1/6 on all despatches up to £2/0/0 in 
the condition and rarity value of each disc. 
Cash received for records already 


We 


otherwise instructed. All records guaranteed against break- 


MISSISSIPPI JOOK BAND. 


Stevedore Stomp/Sweet 
Jazz .. HMV 4/- Barbecue Bust/Dangerous 
PARL 3/6 Hot & Bothered/Swampy Women . .. CREOLE 
PARL 3/6 River... PARL VG 3/6 MORTON, J, R. 
Bundle of Blues/Saddest Like it ought to be/Dixie 
voc 5/- Tale... .. PARL 4/- Home (Trio) .. ... HJCA 
The Mooch/Sweet Chariot PARL 4/- Buffalo Bls./Dunn’s Bugle 
Margie/Sump‘n ‘bout : Call HJCA 
10/- Rhythm PARL 4/- (Lizzie Miles). 
: Jazz Lips/Harlemania (G) HMV 4/- I Hate a Man/Don’ Tell 
PARL Baby/Must have thai me Nothin’ .. .. BILT 
Man (Hall)... .. BRU 4/6 London Blues/Jazz Battle 
DARL 316 EMPERORS OF JAZZ. (J. Smith) .. AFCDJ 
PAR Tiger Rag/Littlke Emperery SWAN 9/- Hot Peppers). 
“CCA 36 EVANS, ‘DOC. Mississippi Mildred/Load 
DECC Sensation/Jazz Band Ball MEL 4/6 an we BILT 
CC HARLEM STOMPERS. J 
CC onkey Swin -- DECCA A 7/6 onnie s . 
DECCA 36 HARTMAN, GEORGE. CUVEE 
DECCA 3/6 Freeze & Méelt/Sugar be you want/In the 
Foot Stomp (Connie's Stow! 
DECCA 3/6 Inn) .. JRS 10/- ere di BILT 
DECCA 3/6 Rose Room/Darkaess Dippermout i 
(Hines) .. ip .. VOC VG 5- PARHAM, TINY. 7 
HIGGINBOTHAM, J. C. A Bit Closer/Kansas City 
SW 8/- Telephone No./Craze- Blues ar SENT 
ology (Freeman) ODEON 6/6 (Punch Miller). 
HILL, CHIPPIE (Lee Collins). Jungle Crawl/Lucky 3-6-9 CREOLE 
ESQ 4/6 How Long/Trouble in Cathedral Bls./Dixieland 
RZAU 7/6 Mind (VG) .. CIRCLE — 10/- Doin’s -- ++ CREOLE 
HINES, EARL. POPE, MELBA. 
SUP 4/- 57 Varieties/Bugle Call Carrying a Torch/That’s 
SUP 4/- Rag (Lang) PARL, 3/6 the Stuff 
Piano Man/Father Siep; FRIMA, LOUIS. 
SUP 4/- In .. HMV F 10/- I just can’t believe 
just nt / 
HOWARD, DARNELL. Rhythm on Radio ~. VOC 
SUP 4/- Biscuit Roller/Come on in HJCA 12/6 Why should I pretend/ 
SUP 4/- os “om Doin’ the Serpentine .. VOC 
irls were made/Wee 
HMV 4/- no more BRUN 4/- b 
No Greater Love/Solitude BRUN 4/- Side 
Am I Blue/Long Gone REDM 
CIR. AU 8/- Blus .. COL 
JEROME, HENRY. Later on/Lazy Weather VOC 
Memory Trail/Tell me RHYTHM MAKERS. 
CENT 7/6 once more... .. CELEB 5/- Yes Suh/Yellow Dog 
JOHNSON, FRANK. Blues... PARL 
Royal Terminus Rag/Ace SELAH JUB. SINGERS. 
CREOLE 12/6 in Hole -- PARL AU 86 Hand Keeps Writing/ 
JOHNSON, LONNIE, Pearl Harbour DECC. AM 
Backwater Blues/Happy SMITH, JABBO. 
Tene RING 6/- Rhythm Spain/More 
Q LUTER, CLAUDE. 
Port Wine Bls./You 
Snake Rag/Sweet Loving Satisfy VICTOR 
12/6 MAGEE, SHERRY. SMITH, TAB, 
Tin Roof Bls./Shake & e Red Rider/I’m wise 
PARL 4/- Break It DECATUR 12/6 to you... .. _.. MANOR A 
MANONE, WINGY. The things you are/Tab wecre 
Stop my Crying/Wailing Steps Out... 
VICTOR 10/- Blues... HRS 12/- SOUTHERN JAZZ GROUP. 
Send Me/Strange  Bls. Emu Strut/Clever Feller PARL AU 
(Cellar Boys) .. PAR 4/- SPANIER, MUGGSY. 
APOLLO 16 Royal Garden Bls./Zero HJCA 12/- Riverboat Shuffle/At the 
McPARTLAND, J. Touro .. HMV 
Eccentric/Panama OD. AR 8/- Sundown/Bluin’ the Blues HMV 
BILT 12/- MELROSE, FRANK. ig Suter 
BILT 12/- Aunt Jemima/St. Louis 
M Dippermouth Bls./Pana- Someday  Sweetheart/Da 
HMV 4/- ma HICA 12/6 Da Strain HMV 
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KING JELLY ROLL. 


Dear Sirs, 

In the past I have always enjoyed Miss 
Kay C. Thompson’s articles, although I felt 
that she tended to overstress the Ragtime 
influence, just as her opponents overstress 
that of the Blues. However, I must register 
a protest to the “attack” on Jelly Roll 
Morton contained in her article in the 
December, 1951, issue. 

I do not accept that Joplin was a better 
jazz composer. Ragtime, yes; jazz, no. If 
Tony Jackson was a better pianist—which 
even Jelly Roll admitted—what does it 
matter in the long run when so compara- 
tively few people heard him? In any case, 
the “‘best’’ pianist is a matter for personal 
taste, and at least half-a-dozen people can 
lay claim to the title, which is pretty mean- 
ingless anyway. 

While Oliver had some fine bands, and 
made some lovely arrangements, I feel that 
he never made any recordings to equal 
Jelly Roll Blues, The Chant, Cannon Ball 
Blues, etc. 

As Lomax says: “There may be more 
deeply moving and emotional records, but 
none more subtly designed and _ brilliantly 
executed; none with such a rich rhythmic 
and harmonic texture; none touched with 
such true fire.” 

The case rests.—D. F. HOULDEN. 
Maidenhead, Berks. 


OH, YOU HAVE NO IDEA. 
Dear Sirs, 
For quite a number of years now, 
Messrs. John Davis and Gray Clark have 
been establishing a most enviable reputa- 


~ tion for themselves with their writings upon 


jazz matters, and I should be most surprised 
if their monthly contribution were not 
the most popular feature of “JAZZ 
JOURNAL.” And not least among the 
qualities displayed by them has been their 
attention to detail in their discographical 
tesearch. The jazz fraternity, not only of 
this country but of the whole world, are 
truly indebted to them, albeit their range 
of subject ony extend beyond the interest 
of any particular reader. That their “Great 
Whiteman Way” should have fallen so 
short of their usual standard is, therefore. 
at first flush, something of a shock. 

In attempting to rectify the picture 
resented by Méessrs. Davis and Clark, 
owever, one, is immediately confronted 
with a yardstick which they claim to have 
set themselves, i.e., ‘to investigate White- 
man’s output without bias.” Whatever 
difference of opinion one may reserve, 
therefore, any attempt to challenge their 
investigation leaves the challenger open to 
an allegation of bias in the opposite direc- 
tion. As to the significance of the Whiteman 
policy, therefore, I do not propose to cross 
swords with our worthy scribes; they are 
entitled to their opinions (even to the extent 
of which compositions of Liszt, Rimsky- 
Korsakov and  Tschaikovsky constitute 
“vulgar music’’). 

But, opinions apart, I have been 
agen surprised at the inaccuracies of 
act contained in the article under con- 
sideration. Is this due to ignorance on the 
part of Messrs. Davis and Clark, careless- 
ness or indifference? For instance: 

1. The reference to Bell Hoppin’ Blues 
and St. Louis Blues (‘a sort of Dorsey 
showcase”’). Surely, the only interpretation 
One can attach to this is that both the 
Dorseys were present on these discs and 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and 
suggestions. Letters requiring a reply 
(such as personnels, recording dates, 
etc.) should be accompanied by a 
Stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps. 


were prominently featured in St. Louis 
Blues. But this is far from the truth; both 
these titles were recorded on the 29th 
March, 1926, whereas Jimmy Dorsey did 
not make his record debut with Whiteman 
until the 29th April, 1927, Tommy not 
5 i until even a few months after 
that, 

2. “He (Whiteman) fired most of his 
band and replaced it with most of Jean 
Goldkette’s.”. This is sheer nonsense. The 
Whiteman Orchestra was approximately 
twenty-five strong and the number of ex- 
Goldkette players he engaged, apart from 
arranger Bill Challis. was a mere four: 
Bix, Trumbauer, Bill Rank and_ Steve 
Brown—and the Goldkette Orchestra was 
considerably more than four strong. 

3. Re Changes, When and From Monday 
On, we are told that “the violins are 
mercifully absent, or inaudible.” But on 
what kind of a _ reproducer have they 
listened to these discs? While the fiddles 
are certainly absent from When, not only 
are there four on Changes and three on 
From Monday On, but they play a most 
prominent and important part in the 
interpretation of Matty Malneck’s arrange- 
ment of this latter title. 

4. Then, surely, the ireference to the two 
Stomps can only mean that they were part 
of the “trouble’’ which began to develop 
after the halcyon period. But here again 
our friends seem to be completely ignorant 
of recording dates and (mirabile dictu) 
even the significance of matrix numbers. 
The halcyon Victor period extended from 
November, 1927, to April, 1928, whereas 
the two Stomps came .from earlier 
reriod, having been recorded on the 11th 
August, 1927. But the piéce-de-resistance 
is their mention of the heavy hand of 
Ferde Grofé in the over-orchestration of 
the Stomps. Earlier, they paid tribute to 
the work of Don Redman, who “did with 
consummate ease what Whiteman and 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


Grofé laboured to achieve without ever 
coming within sight of success.” The joke 
of the whole thing is that the orchestrations 
of the two Stomps were written for White- 
man by none other than Redman himself! 

And so the list could: be extended. The 
only conclusion at which one can afrive 
with regard to “The Great Whiteman 
Way” is that Messrs. Davis and Clark are 
not particularly interested in their subject, 
but that, as so many others have found to 
their discomfort, it is impossible to ignore 
King Paul the First of Jazz. To damn 
him with faint praise would seem to be the 
easiest way out of a matter to which far 
more consideration must be given before a 
balanced picture can be presented to a 
jazz-conscious fublic, to the majority of 
whom Whiteman is now little more than 
a name, 

No, John and Gray, all things considered 
your article is suspect, and I challenge 
your claim to have investigated Whiteman’s 
output without bias and to have judged it 
strictly on its own merits—CHARLES H. 
WAREING, Birmingham 2. 


* 


KEN COLYER. 


Dear Sirs. 

The article in the January issue on the 
Humphrey Lyttelton Band prompted me to 
write to you regarding another change on 
the English jazz scene. 

This is the loss of Ken Colyer, late of 
the Crane River Jazz Band and the Christie 
Brothers Stompers. Colyer, I believe, was 
as great in his sphere as Lyttelton is in his. 
When hearing him, one was amazed that 
a white man, let alone an _ Englishman, 
could generate such feeling for the real 
New Orleans jazz. 

Much influenced by the playing of Kid 
Howard and Papa Mutt Carey, but always 
demonstrating plenty of original ideas, he 
created a unique, tension-building style of 
cornet playing. 

His departure was a great disappointment 
for those of us who love the music of the 
Bunk/Ory school, and I feel an apprecia- 
tion is well merited, and would be well 
received.—J. P. HUNT, Stanmore, Mddx. 


* 


PLAY ME SLOW. 


Dear Sirs, 

With reference to Mr. Tanner’s review of 
Morton’s Steady Roll in the January issue, 
I seem to remember that Volly de Faut 
claimed to have recorded with Jelly Roll’s 
Jazz Trio, including an unknown performer 
on comb and paper. 

This might be a clue to the personnel, 
although the presence of a banjo makes it 
somewhat dubious. Unfortunately, I have 
not got the record in question, so cannot 
check any theories by ear—perhaps one of 
the experts will throw some light on the 
matter. 

One other point which I feel is open to 
speculation, and that is the relationship 
between the recording and playing speed of 
records. 

I have repeatedly noticed on early 
acoustical recordings that tempos seem to 
vary a great deal, and have often wondered 
if the original recording speeds were 
accurate, and if they have been faithfully 
reproduced through the mediums of re- 
recording, dubbing, etc. Personally, I have 
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my doubis about the original motor speeds, 
—J. N. COLLIS, Winchester, Hants. 

{Brian Rust enlarges on the Morton per- 
sonnel elsewhere on this page. If any other 
experts care to go out on a limb on this 
matter there is plenty of room. We think 
reader Collis has suggested a useful line of 
investigation as far as speed variance is 
concerned.—Eds. 


WHITE JAZZ. 
Dear Sirs, 


The catalogues of the smaller labels con- 
tain some of the best in Negro jazz, but 
there is a complete lack of re-issues of the 
New York style groups. 

Some of the best sides by these white 
musicians of the 1920's (i.e., The Memphis 
Five, Georgians, Cotton Pickers, California 
Ramblers and Golden Gate Orchestra) are 
well-worthy of re-issue. 

Parlophone and Brunswick have done 
well with the re-issue of Bix, Nichols and 
Mole, but now, unfortunately, most of these 
are cut out. 

Although my own personal preference is 
for the New Orleans style, I have always 
enjoyed the New Yorkers, and feel that 
more of their discs should be available. I 
believe that a good many other collectors 
would also welcome the appearance of such 
recordings on the market.—M. GAMBLING, 
London, S.E.10. 

[Presumably copyright difficulties and 
lack of demand have precluded re-issues of 
the New Yorkers on any of the small labels. 
It is still possible to find plenty of their 
records from the dealers who handle second- 
hand discs, or in junk shops.—Eds.] 


* 


GALLIMAUFRY. 
Dear Sirs, 


May I sincerely endorse the excellent 
article on Humphrey Lyttelton by Patrick 
Richardson? Also, to add my compliments 
to Messrs. Davis and Clark for their fine 
resumé of the Whiteman position in jazz. 
Personally, I have always derived my 
greatest pleasure, when so inclined, from the 
pre-Bix Whiteman sides—Moonlight, Foot 
Loose, You're the Sweetest Girl and, of 
course, Wang-Wang Blues, which is by a 
traditional New Orleans instrumentation of 
cornet, trombone, clarinet and four rhythm, 
and features Gus Mueller. Any of these 
sides have more jazz than some of the 
weary over-strung latter-day efforts. I 
brought hosts of them back from America 
with me, along with nearly all the Bix ones 
on Victor, most of them mint. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong Sidney Bechet 
Baby Dodds - Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines - Jelly Roll Morton 
Fats Waller - Josh White 


10d. each plus 2d. postage. 
3/4d. for any four, post free. 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—1/9 per Copy, post free 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 


Articles - Discography - Photos. 
1/9 per copy, post free. 
JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
15/6 per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 
JAZZ JOURNAL—Bound Copies, 1951. 
Limited supply only—21/- each, post free. 


I agree with most of reader Malone's 
letter on Fats, but I don’t quite see eye to 
eye with him regarding the quality of the 
London Suite. While admitting that: this 
contains some delightful music, most of it 
can be traced to other composers—including 
Rachmaninoff, Liszt, and the man who 
wrote La Chanson des Rues. I certainly 
wish someone would find some more piano 
rolls of Waller's, and that HMV_ would 
issue, from masters, a set of those beautiful 
organ soli Fats made in 1927. 

Peter Tanner raises an interesting point 
when reviewing the Jelly Roll record of 
Mr. Jelly Lord/Steady Roll. (i know I 
oughtn’t to like either of these, according 
to the Book of Rules, but I do. But then 
I like the Memphis Five, the Benson 
Orchestra in small doses, the Louisiana Five 
and most of the early Whitemans, as I said 
above, Tut-tut!) The fact of the matrix 
numbers being adjacent does not, of course, 
mean that the sides were made on the same 
day; nevertheless, I think they were, and I 
see no reason for supposing that the per- 
sonnel of Mr. Jelly Lord was not Morton 
(pno.), Horace Eubanks (clt.) and two 
kazoos, and that of the coupling, Morton 
switching from piano (none audible) to 
kazoo, or perhaps banjo, and Horace 
Eubanks switching from clarinet to kazoo. 
or perhaps banjo, whichever you prefer. 
Certainly a different voice can be heard on 
Steady Roll, a deeper voice, that is not 
apparent on the other side, and we know 
that Morton played guitar (and presumably 
banjo also). However, the baritone kazoo 
break towards the end of Steady Roll, 
transcribed for piano, sounds Mortonian, 
and I’m for its being his voice. The banjo 
would then be Eubanks, or some other 
individual brought in for the occasion, 
rather as those dreadful violins were on 
Someday Sweetheart (Victor). At all events, 
the solo kazoos are unchanged on each side, 
one being a growler, the other more or less 
straight-toned, and one of them can _ be 
heard on the Autograph record of My Gal. 
Incidentally, my Paramount gives the band 
playing Steady Roll as ‘Jelly Roll Morton’s 
Stomps Kings.” I’m surprised these did not 
get a better write-up; I find the opening of 
Mr. Jelly Lord an enchanting example of 
how jazz should be played “sweet, soft, 
plenty rhythm.”—BRIAN RUST, Oxhey, 


Herts. 
ONCE IS ENOUGH. 


Dear Sirs, 
Further to the Davis-Clarke letter in the 
December, 1951, issue, I will withdraw my 


statement that the idea of critical dicta is 
played out. I maintain, however, that it 
was becoming very boring, month after 
month, to read reproductions from news- 
papers of other misconceptions 
regarding jazz. 

I can read enough fatuous statements on 
jazz in the daily Press without an additional 
repeat performance in JAZZ JOURNAL.— 
D. J. PAYNE, Birstall, Leicester. 


* 


MISTREATED BLUES. 
Dear Sirs, 

I feel that I must air a grouse (in which 
I'm sure that I am not alone) concerning 
the condition of records as offered for sale, 
and as received. 

My latest advertisement produced numer- 
ous replies, and I purchased a number of 
records, chiefly by a player who is rather 
badly criticised by the so-called “experts.” 

I took delivery of one consignment that 
I had purchased as “new,” only to find that 
one of the records gave a first-rate imitation 
of a cement-mixer when played. In this 
instance I was fortunate enough to get a 
refund. 

Another record, from another source, 
again purchased as ‘“‘new,”’ opened with the 
roar of a buzz saw, and it was not until 
several revolutions of the turntable that any 
music emerged. 

I'm a believer in the saying: “If a man 
does you once he’s a fool; if he does you 
twice its you that is the fool,’ and my 
experiences mean no more deals with this 
type of trader. 

I believe that various publications have 
operated a system whereby buyers can 
deposit the necessary money with them 
against the goods being forwarded. If they 
prove satisfactory the money is then trans- 
mitted to the seller. Of course, a small 
fee for their trouble is deducted by the office 
of publication. 

Could not this system be applied to record 
trading? — W. THOMSON, Milnathort, 
Scotland. 

[We have repeatedly requested the adver- 
tisers in our classified columns to be 
scrupulously accurate when listing the condi- 
tion of records. Obviously the majority 
of them are, as we rarely receive any com- 
plaint on this score. It would be most 
unfortunate if the shortcomings of a few 
stupid traders should reflect on the many 
who fulfil their obligations to the letter. 
The system that Mr. Thomson suggests 
could be worked, but we fear that the ‘small 
fee’ would be out of proportion to the 
trouble.—Eds.] 


For your jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New Readers— 
6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 6/- 
- 3/9 


3 ” ” ” ” 
each lot post free. 


” 


RECORD EXCHANGE—Canada’s only Jazz 


Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 
11/3 per year. 
Trial Copy - 8d. post free. 


(we can now accept ads. for insertion in the 
RECORD EXCHANGE. Rates: 1 Page (80 


lines) 25/-; 4 Page (40 lines) 15/-), 


Assorted U.S. Jazz Magazines—Profusely IIl- 


ustrated. Two for 2/3d., post free. 
THE SECOND LINE, 


Published monthly by New Orleans Jazz Club. 


15/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 


Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues, Buddy Bol- 
den’s Blues. The Crave. The Naked Dance. 
Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. Sweet Substi- 
tute. Why? We are Elks. If You Knew. My 


Home is in a Southern Town. 

3/- each including postage. 
AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes’’) 

4 issues - 7/6. Trial Copy 1/3d. post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and Foreign 
Jazz Publications. 
5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in Buenos Aires 
" 18/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/- post free. 


J.J. Publications, 28, Ladbroke Square, London, W.11. 
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NE of the unhappiest consequences 

of the present rigid divisions in 
the jazz world is that musicians who 
cannot neatly be classified as either 
“traditionalist” or ‘modernist’ suffer 
a total lack of attention from collec- 
tors. This has led, for example, to 
neglect of so fine a musician as the 
trumpeter Joe Thomas—surely one of 
the most underrated of all the people 
playing today? It is probably this 
degeneration of jazz criticism into an 
almost mystical cultism that resulted 
in only a few lines on the death of that 
very talented trumpeter Shirley Clay 
having appeared in print. Yet, to my 
mind, Clay was one of the finest 
trumpet players of his period and his 
neglect seems to show a very oovious 
lack of critical appreciation by jazz 
fans and collectors. 

Clay died at the age of 49 on Febru- 
ary 7, 1951. I had always intended 
to write a story on his life but my 
current concentration on discographical 
work led me to put it off, and now I 
suppose I shall not be able to get the 
information for the story. I know 
nothing about Clay’s life, not even his 
birthplace. His earliest recordings 
seem to have all been made in Chicago, 
which might be his home town. How- 
ever, he recorded quite extensively 
between 1926 and 1937 and I would 
like briefly to comment on some of his 
records. 

His earliest records were made with 
Richard M. Jones. The date is July 
1926 and they include three accom- 
paniments to Chippie Hill and one band 
side Kin To Kant Blues, His work on 
these sides is excellent but gives little 
idea of his real ability. The next 
sides with Jones include Mushmouth 
Blues and Baby O’Mine which have 
much better Clay. His terrific attack 
and pleasing tone are in evidence on 
all sides. Late in 1926 he can be heard 
with Jones on Dusty Bottom Blues and 
Scagmore Green which contain solos 
showing Clay’s ability to the full. His 
work on these is a little like Bob Shoff- 
ner’s, but fiercer and with a more flow- 
ing melodic line. He was a very inven- 
tive musician and his little embellish- 
ments are most impressive. In 1927 
he was on one Victor session with 
Jones and takes a solo on African 
Hunch which is good without being in 
his best vein. The solos on the other 
two sides from this session do not 
sound like Clay and are presumably 
played by Jimmy McLeary. Clay can 
also be heard with Jones on a Para- 
mount session of which two sides— 


It’s A Low Down Thing and Hot And 
Ready—have been issued in this coun- 
try on Jazz Collector. Unfortunately 
his work on these is not anything like 
his best and cannot be considered 
representative in the least. 

In 1928 Clay took part in a record- 
ing session with Preston Jackson for 
the Paramount label. This is prob- 
ably the best known date on which he 
was featured. Four sides were made, 
all of which have been issued in this 
country. His best work can be heard 
on Harmony Blues and It’s Tight Jim. 
On the former he takes a solo notable 
for its great swing and on the latter 
he solos brilliantly and takes a 
prominent role in the ensemble, help- 
ing to create a tremendous drive by his 
accentuation of certain notes and the 
general way in which he approaches 
his role. He is also good on Trombone 
Man, although not so prominent. The 
fourth side, Yearning For Mandalay, 
is better forgotten. 


BASIC APPROACH 

A noticeable feature of Clay’s play- 
ing at this period is that he seems less 
influenced by great coloured 
trumpeters such as Armstrong and 
Oliver than most of his contemporaries. 
It has been suggested that he was in- 
fluenced by Bix Beiderbecke and on a 
superficial analysis this could be up- 
held. Certainly he was rather more 
ornate than the other great coloured 
trumpeters of the time and favoured 
quite intricate figures in his solos. He 
was essentially a melodic player and 
was inclined to stress notes in the 
manner of  Beiderbecke. However, 
here the similarity ends. Clay played 
with far greater power than Beider- 
becke and was much more at home 
in an ensemble. Careful listening 
shows that his approach was basically 
that of the great New Orleans trumpet 
players, even if he did at times ven- 


Whether, you live in 
LONDON or WAGGA WAGGA 

you’ll be interested in 

The 


Humphrey LYTTELTON 
CLUB 
* Dances, Concerts, * 
Monthly newsletters, etc. 


Full particulars from: 
84, Newman Street, W.1. 
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TRIBUTE TO SHIRLEY CLAY 
By ALBERT J. McCARTHY © 


ture into rather more exotic improvisa- 
tions than was common to the slightly 
more formalised New Orleans group. 
In any case, it seems almost certain 
that there was a melodic style of New 
Orleans lead-playing which has never 
been fully recognised and has been 
overlooked because of most collectors’ 
preference for the simpler and more 
immediately compelling style of the 
most famous New Orleans trumpeters. 

In early 1929 Clay joined the larger 
band of Earl Hines. A change of 
style is at once apparent. The model 
is now Armstrong. In future his work 
is less intricate although he still in- 
clined towards a_ preference for 
arabesques and_ strongly accented 
single notes. He changed from the 
cornet to trumpet and this also affected 
his style to a degree. His work is 
more urgent and he used his tremen- 
dous power to fashion solos of com- 
pelling interest. He can be heard on 
a number of the Hines Victor records 
of this period. He solos on Blue 
Nights, Grand Piano Blues, Chicago 
Rhythm and Have You Ever Felt That 
Way among others. Apart from his 
solo work he can be heard driving the 
ensembles brilliantly with his very 
strong lead work. Around this time he 
can be heard on the sides made with 
Omer Simeon under the title of the 
Dixie Rhythm Kings and on one 
record with Harry Dial. Unfortun- 
ately, he is very little featured and 
these sides reflect little of his real 
ability. 

From 1932 to 1936 Clay was a regular 
member of Don Redman’s band. This 
was essentially a swing group, albeit a 
very good one, and Clay had less oppor- 
tunity than before to shine. He does 
take two very good open solos on How 
Ya Feeling and That Blue Eyed Baby 
From Memphis. His tone is as good 
as ever and he employs the very 
pleasant method of playing a fraction 
behind the beat, which creates an im- 
pression of great swing. At this period, 
big bands did swing still, not jerk. He 
also plays a muted solo on Hot And 
Anxious which is quite pleasing. Apart 
from these sides he only takes short 
solos on Two Time Man, Pagan Para- 
dise and Watching The Knife and Fork 
Spoon. 

While with Redman, Clay took part 


_in a number of recording sessions with 


other groups. He made six sides with 
Benny Goodman but only takes a 


" moderate solo on one side—Riffin’ The 


Scotch. With Ben Pollack he was 
featured on one session. On Deep 
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Jungle he takes the last few bars and 
the introduction. On Swing Out he 
plays the introduction muted and then 
follows with a good solo. However, 
his work on these is not comparable 
to his earlier solos. 


LAST RECORDINGS 


In 1937 he played with Claude Hop- 
kins’ large band. The only _ solo 
recognisably his work is on Church 
Street Sobbin’ Blues. Here he em- 
ploys less power than previously but 
still drives admirably and uses a big 
bland tone which is very pleasant to 
hear. One gets the impression that in 
different. and more sympathetic sur- 
roundings. he was still capable of fine 
work. In July of the same year he took 
part in a recording session with Lil 
Armstrong. On these sides what one 
can hear of him is interesting, but he 
is featured but little and nothing ex- 
ceptional resulted. 

Apart from one session with Earl 
Hines in 1940. on which he is lost in 
a big brass section, he did not seem 
to record again. It would appear he 
jobbed around New York City for the 
rest of his life. A number of collec- 
tors who heard him with small groups 
reported that he was as good as ever 
and I had hoped that one of the private 
companies would have recorded him. 
Somehow he got overlooked. Reviva- 


list groups, some of them extremely 
mediocre, were profusely featured on 
record, but ironically, one of the great 
musicians of ‘the preceding decades, 
although still an outstanding trum- 
peter, was ignored. It does seem a 
sad commentary on the state of critical 
appreciation today that very ordinary, 
to put it no more strongly, white 
trumpet players have been acclaimed 
as geniuses while some of the finest 
Negro contemporaries are seldom 
given the opportunity to be heard on 
wax. 

I have covered the records on which 
Clay is undeniably present and now I 
would like to mention a coupie on 
which I would suggest that he is 
featured, although this is purely a 
personal opinion. The first is Bertha 
“Chippie” Hill's Hangman Blues/ 
Trouble In Mind on Vocalion. It has 
been generally assumed the 
superb work on this is by Punch Miller 
but I take leave to doubt this. To 
my mind the trumpeter is much more 
likely to be Clay. The work is 
evidently influenced by Armstrong 
and the heartrending accents and 
powerful drive are very similar to 
Clay’s work on the 1929 Hines record- 
ings. Another very possible Clay 
item is Tiny Parham’s Jim Jackson's 
Kansas City Blues. On this a fine 
trumpeter takes excellent solos very 
much in the Clay tradition and it is 
difficult to believe it could be anyone 


else. There are other doubtful records 
which I am inclined to think feature 
Clay, but lacking any definite evidence 
I will not theorise on this point. It 
will be noticed that there are few 
records on which Clay be heard in 
the role of an accompanist to blues 
singers, a part for which he was admir- 
ably equipped, but this may be because 
such records have yet to be definitely 
established. It ‘seems very unlikely 
that he did not ever record with blues 
singers when he was in Chicago in the 
late ’20’s. 

It is very difficult to place Clay in a 
convenient niche in jazz history. His 
career was varied and so much of his 
life was taken up playing in large 
bands. Nevertheless, even if he had 
only made the sides with Preston Jack- 
son, Richard M. Jones and the first 
largish Earl Hines’ band, a_ very 
definite place would have to be found 
for him. As a purely personal evalua- 
tion I would say that while he could 
not have claimed the influence of such 
trumpeters as Oliver and Armstrong, 
in that group of musicians who followed 
the New Orleans masters he occupied 
a very high place. Certainly he 
deserved more recognition than he 
ever received in his own lifetime, and 
collectors who study his recorded work 
wiJl find that he was a far greater 
artist than most who have_ been 
acclaimed during the revivalist fer- 
vour. 


MODERN MESSAGES, 
9, Piccadilly-Arcade, 
London, S.W.1. 
MASTERGRAFT, 


4, Soho Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


J. F. SUTTON, 
89, Crane St., Salisbury. 


ROLO RADIO, 


368, Lea Bridge Road, 
Leyton, E.10. 


REGO RADIO, 


— LTD. — 


172/4, Arkwrigit St., 
Nottingham. 


For all the jazz records and the specialised service 


62, Hare St., Woolwich, S.E.18. 
GOODCHILDS (NOTTINGHAM) 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS 
THOMAS STREET, S.E.18 Woolwich 3631 


WRITE OR CALL :— 


COLLET’S MANCHESTER 
BOOKSHOP LTD., 


36, Deansgate, Manchester 3. 


HESSYS LTD., 
18/20, Manchester St., Liverpool 1. 


VOGUE RECORD SHOP, 

109, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB RECORD 
SHOP, 

82, St. John’s Wood High St., N.W.8 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 


DOUG DOBELL, 


77, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


* 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 


230, Old Christchurch Road, 


HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES LTD., 


ADDISCCMBE MUSIC STORES, 
235 c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 


ASSOCIATION 


52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 
PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 
TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
42a, Thurloe Street, 
Kensington, S.W.7. 


ERIC HEATH, 


Bournemouth, Hants. 


79, Vicar Lane, Leeds. 


Croydon, Surrey. 
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HERE’S A BARGAIN! !! 


we acquired the remaining limited stock of all ‘jazz music’’ publications from Max Jones and are now 
able to make the following offer :— 
‘A CRITIC LOOKS AT JAZZ” — by Ernest Borneman. 


‘FOLK REVIEW OF PEOPLES MUSIC ”’— Max Jones, Denis Preston, 
Albert McCarthy, ete. 
“JAZZ REVIEW” — Jones, McCarthy, Hulsizer, Wilford, etc. 


“JAZZ MUSIC ” — Vol. 3—No. 2.—Dance, Aldam, Panassie, Tanner, 
Venables, etc. 


THE ABOVE FOUR JAZZ MUSIC PUBLICATIONS OFFERED AT 26d. PLUS 6d. POSTAGE 
AND 
TO THE FIRST 400 APPLICANTS, A FREE COPY OF «A CLARENCE WILLIAMS DISCOGRAPHY ”’ 
by Elliott Goldman. 


* * * 


NEW JAZZ READING 


Announcing a new book of interest to all jazz enthusiasts. 


SHOWBOATS by Philip Graham. 


So many of the great jazz bands and musicians played on American Showboats that we feel this 
book will be of particular interest to all jazz fans. 


224 Pages - Beautifully Bound - 30 Photographs 
An American Publication - Price 25/9d. Post Free 


Also now available : 


SECOND MOVEMENT by Spike Hughes 


An amusing and informative second instalment of autobiography by one of the pioneers of jazz 
appreciation in this country. 


346 Pages - 16/9d. Post Free 


NTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2. 


TEMple 2315 
The Jazz Store in the Heart of Condon 
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28a, Finchley Rd., London, N.W.8 


“The stery is logical and fairly comprehensive, — the 

explanations of how a jazz band is made up and how the 

New Orleans style of playing was formed are excellent.” 
KENNEDY BROWN (Daily Mirror) 


“No student of jazz can afford to be without this set of 
records, which succeeds in its object because it stimulates 
a desire on the part of the average listener to explore still 


further this absorbing subject.” 
BILL BADLEY (Melody Maker) 


“1 have played these records to interested beginners and 
all have said that they now have a much clearer idea as to 
what jazz is about.” 

DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER (Jazz Journal) 


“ For the man who wants to know more about this fascinating 
music, this is the very thing.” 


OLIVER KING (The Gramophone) 


“ Of course, the History is not aimed at us.” 
MAX JONES & SINCLAIR TRAILL (Melody Maker) 


Ask Your Dealer For 


AND WATCH THIS SPACE FOR DETAILS OF 
NEW TEMPO & JAZZMAN BRITISH ISSUES 


IN THE NORTH IT’S 


FOR EVERYTHING IN JAZZ 
BOP - BLUES - SWING 
DIXIELAND - TRADITIONAL 
on all makes of records 


LP Equipment 


Television - - Portable Gramophones 


Record Players . Radio 


* 
ALWAYS SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Telephone - CENTRAL 6488/9 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. PROMPT REPAIR SERVICE 


Fisit Foyles Records Dept. 


Foyles Gramophone Records Depart- 
ment is one of the largest and best- 
equipped record showrooms in 


London. 


HMV TEMPO 


COLUMBIA PARLOPHONE 
JAZZ COLLECTOR ESQUIRE 
MELODISC MANOR 


and all other makes. 
W. & G. FOYLE LTD. 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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